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Bendix* 
Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit. 


Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors. 


Bendix* Fuel 
Metering Unit for 
jet engines. 


Bendix Segmented 
Rotor Brakes. 


Bendix Pneudraulic 
Shock Absorbing Struts. 


Bendix Landing Gear 
Wheels for all 
types of airplanes. 





Creative Engineering that Helps 
American Aviation Lead the World 


Building complete landing gear for the world’s 
largest land plane, or developing fuel metering sys- 
tems for the latest jets is all part of the job for Bendix 
Products Division of the great Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. For here under one roof are the men and 
machines that have over the years furnished the land- 
ing gear and fuel systems which help American 
aviation lead the world. 


Engine builders and airframe manufacturers are urged 
to let this matchless combination of engineering 
experience and manufacturing facilities help solve 


their problems. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 









SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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When you want to build a superior product, you must 
spend time, effort and dollars — and have the finest 
in tools and facilities. 


Here at Sikorsky Aircraft, leadership in the design, 
production and world-wide use of helicopters is a 
direct result of painstaking research, engineering, 
testing and production - with the finest and most 
modern facilities available, 


A most recent and outstanding example is our rotor 
blade test stand. Designed by our engineers and 
built to our specifications, the three-story struc- 
ture is capable of handling blades sweeping as much 
as 90 feet in diameter. On it, aided by electron- 
ics, our test engineers can study new designs of 
rotor heads and blades that will provide even bet- 
ter performance in tomorrow's helicopters, ) 


Pioneering and developing such facilities runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But it explains, 
in part, why a Sikorsky helicopter was the first in 
this country to fly successfully, why Sikorsky heli- | 
copters were the only helicopters that went to war, 

why they hold all seven international major helicop- 

ter records and why they are known the world over | 
for their ruggedness and dependability. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 














At airports around the world where weather is soup- 
iest and blind landings require a fail-safe, precision in- 
strument, airline pilots choose GCA as their primary 
landing aid. 

At Gander, Newfoundland, GCA is operated and 
used regularly by 10 trans-atlantic airlines—Air France, 
American Overseas, British Overseas, KLM, Pan Ameri- 
can, Sabena, Seaboard & Western, Scandinavian Air- 
ways, Trans-Ocean and Trans-World; at Edmonton 
and Ft. Nelson, by Canadian Pacific planes, Northwest 
Airlines and Pan American. 


Airline pilots also make daily use of GCA at Keflavik, 
Iceland; Shannon, Ireland; Prestwick, Scotland; Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin; Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska; 
Shemya and Adak in the Aleutians; Tokyo, Chitose, 
and Okinawa, Japan; Seoul, Korea; Manila, Philip- 
pines; New York, Washington and Chicago. 


Airline Pilots of the World 
Depend on GCA 


Pilots choose GCA for two reasons: GCA has a per- 
fect fail-safe record and-precision reliability; GCA is an 
audial instrument...the pilot gets landing data with- 
out further saturation of his visual instrument panel. 


Proving their confidence, airline and military pilots 
average 41,750 GCA landings each month at the 167 
GCAirports around the world. As pioneer developer 
and manufacturer of the world’s most-used landing aid 
for the USAF and CAA, Gilfillan is proud of its con- 
tribution to the safety and reliability of air travel. 


OClillan 


LOS ANGELES 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
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AIR FORCE IS PUBLISHED BY THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


THIS IS AFA 


@ The Air Force Association 


is an independent, non-mili- 
tary, airpower organization 
with no personal, political or 
commercial axes. to grind; 
established and incorporated 
as a non-profit corporation 


-February 4, 1946. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


@ Active Members are men 


and women honorably dis- 
charged from military service 
who have been assigned or 
attached to the US Air Force 
or its predecessor services, or 
who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or 
Air National Guard. Service 
Members (non-voting, non- 
office holding) are men and 
women currently assigned or 


‘attached to the US Air Force. | 
Associates (non-voting, non- 


office holding) are men and 
women not eligible for Ac- 
tive or Service Membership 
who have demonstrated an 
interest in furthering AFA‘s 
aims and purposes, or in 
proper development and 
maintenance of US airpower. 


@ To preserve and foster the 


spirit of fellowship among 
former and present members 
of the Air Force, and to per- 
petuate the identity and 
group solidarity of wartime 
Air Force units large and 
small. 


@ To assist in obtaining and 


maintaining adequate air- 
power for national security 
and world peace. 


@ To keep AFA members and 


the public at large abreast 
of developments in the field 
of aviation, and to stimulate 
community interest in Air 
Force activities and installa- 


tions. 
























ANOTHER MAJOR 
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¢ ADVANTAGES OF THE SUPER C-47 ¢ 


More Speed 





O,... “The Hump”...Omaha Beach...the Berlin Airlift 
—wherever and whenever dependable air transport has been 
called for—Douglas planes have answered the call successfully! 


Now comes a new model of the famous Douglas C-47—most 
rugged, time-tested airliner ever built. It’s the Super C-47. 
Comparing favorably with the most modern transports of 
this class, the Super C-47 is the most economical means of 
obtaining swift, efficient military transports. 


The Super C-47 will afford the military services a known and 
proved transport having higher speed, more payload, greater 
range and lower operating costs—yet presenting no extensive 
problems in training, maintenance, or spare parts supply. 





DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA — 


DEPEND ON DOUGKA 
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SUPER C.47 


Lower Maintenance Costs 
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Pipe That Admiral 
Gentlemen: I’ve just read of Admiral 
Gallery’s “admiration” for the Air Force 
Association as expressed in the June 25th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
wherein he links arms with a first rate 
Army general and tries to whirl him 
into the Navy hornpipedream about a 
war without the atom bomb. It makes 
me wonder if Admiral Gallery has heard 
of the Navy League, thriving decades 
before AFA. 

Capt., USAFR 

Rochester, N. Y. 


e See “Shooting the Breeze”, page 10. 


Unification 
Gentlemen: Your splendid efforts in in- 
tegrating all services are laudable. Keep 
up the good work—we simply cannot 
afford the enervating effects of inter- 
service bickering. 
Capt. John L. Stewart 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sharp Eyes 
Gentlemen: Your article on the gunnery 
meet in the June Am Force is a good 
one. I believe I spotted a mixup in the 
photos on page 20. It appears to me 
that the center picture does not belong 
with the other two. The F-84 in the 
center picture does not have dive brakes 
down, whereas the other two pictures 
show them down. The diagonal stripes 
in the enter target run upper left to 
lower right while the other two run 
upper right to lower left. And the cloud 
pattern doesn’t give the same cover. 
Lt. Douglas Melzer 
Pasadena, Calif. 


¢ The lieutenant is correct. Somebody 
slipped us a curve and we missed it. 


Our Own Geography 

Gentlemen: How many people have 
called your attention to misplaced New 
York, N. Y. (in New Jersey), or the an- 





nexation of Cape Cod by Little Old 
Rhode Island on page 29 of the June 
issue of Arr Force. Hope your cartog- 
rapher doesn’t provide navigational 
maps, too. 
Alan Katzenstein 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


AIR MAIL 


Clark Field Housing 

Gentlemen: In your May issue you car- 
ried a letter from Lt. Anenson with a 
picture of the new dependent quarters 
on Clark Field. Lt. Anenson stated that 
there were enough new barracks of simi- 
lar design for everyone. His statement 
is true in part except that some of us are 
at present living in three-story concrete 





barracks built prior to the first World 
War. Although several hundred of 
those dependent quarters have been 
built at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars each, we still shave and shower in 
cold water. Many of the troops are 
quartered in new barracks, but others 
do not even fare as well as we, living in 
sawale barracks of the type shown in 
the accompanying photo. Sandbags and 
tarpaulins are in preparation for a com- 
ing typhoon. Harry A. Stokes may be 
wrong when he says the GI’s living con- 
ditions are bad, but Lt. Anenson can 
hardly be right when he implies that 
they are good. 

S-Sgt. Sheldon L. Emry 

Sgt. Robert W. Moore 

Sgt. Richard D. Harrell 

Cpl. George J. Howard 

APO 74 c/o PM San Francisco 

California 


Bouquets 
Gentlemen: I am sending in my four 
dollars for a membership renewal in 
AFA and a subscription renewal for Arr 
Force. It’s the best invested four dol- 
lars of my meager salary and I read 
everything from Air Mail to the final ad 
in the back of the book. Please continue 
publishing such good articles. 
Robert D. Lancaster 
College Station, Texas 


On Battleship Bombing 

Gentlemen: In reference to a letter by 
Perry S. Patterson appearing in the 
July 1949 issue of Arr Force, I submit 
the following information taken from 
General Orders #114, Para. #1, Hq. 
14th AF, dated 22 August 1945. This 
pertains to the 308th Bomb Gp., a B-24 
organization: “Between 24 May 1944 
and 28 April 1945 . . . they sank 107 
merchant vessels and sank 12 enemy 


naval vessels, including three cruisers 
and seven destroyers.” While these op- 
erations were conducted at low altitude, 
they were not skip-bombing or dive- 
bombing. I understand that there was a 
B-24 group in the Fifth AF conducting 
similar operations. All the attacks I 
know of ‘were conducted against ships 
underway either singly or in convoy. 
Rudolph S. Wilsher 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Anent Perry S. Patterson’s 
letter on high level bombing of naval 
ships, you mention the Italian cruiser 
Gorizia, but overlook another notable 
sinking. While the 97th was trying to 
sink the Gorizia, we in the 301st Bomb 
Gp. sunk the cruiser Trieste. It went 
under less than five minutes after the 
first bomb fell. 

Dan Oredson 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


How Thirsty Can You Get? 

Gentlemen: I was fortunate enough to 
be able to attend the National Air Fair 
in Chicago on July 3rd. May I offer my 
congratulations on presenting such a 





fine show. I have, however, one gripe. 
1 think, and I believe many other people 
will agree with me, that 15 cents is just 
too doggone much for a coke. 
Wayne A. Miller 
Tulsa, Okla. 


What's In An Adjective? 
Gentlemen: Enjoyed the July feature, 
“Are Fighters Obsolete?” very much, 
but in a caption under a picture of a 
Lockheed F-80 you say it “no longer 
fills requirements.” If this is so, how 
come the Air Force still has about 2000 
on order from Lockheed? 
Herbert Fleishman 
Washington, D. C. 


* Perhaps it was a mistake to single 
out the F-80 as being out of date, 
when in truth the same could be said 
about any fighter the Air Force now has 
or will have for some time to come. 
The point we were trying to make was 
that the high performance B-36 has es- 
tablished a requirement for fighters, 
both in speed and maneuverability, 
which none of today’s fighters fills. 
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Peace power gers a boost 


If you agree with most of your fellow 
Americans that a strong U. S. Air Force 
is a potent factor in maintaining peace, 
this picture should cheer you. 


It is the new Boeing B-47 Stratojet, 
fastest bomber in this country — prob- 
ably in the world. 


Slim, swept-back wing and tail sur- 
faces and streamlined nacelles, mounted 
below the thin wings, give the B-47 a 
radically new look. But far more star- 
tling is the performance made possible 
by these and other features. 


With its six powerful jet engines and 
auxiliary rocket units, the B-47 can take 
off and climb at almost incredible 


Built by Boeing for the Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, 


speed. It can carry 20,000 pounds of 
bombs. And it flies at better than ten 
miles a minute. In February it set a 
transcontinental record of 3 hours, 46 
minutes—from Moses Lake, Washing- 
ton, to Andrews Field, Maryland, at an 
average speed of 607.8 mph. for the 
entire non-stop flight! 


Boeing leadership in engineering and 
design gave America the B-17 and the 
B-29, backbone of our bomber force in 
World War II. It developed the B-s5o 
Superfortress which holds a similar 
place in today’s long-range bombard- 
ment. And in the new B-47 Stratojet, 
Boeing has produced another great air- 
plane to help preserve world peace. 


AIR POWER 


US 


the B-50 Superfortresses, and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison 


planes; and for five major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruisers. 


ASF 


A Boeing B-47 Stratojet darts into the sky with 
rocket-assisted take-off. 
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THE INQUIRY ON THE B-56, ordered by the House, is expected to run several months, 

= but no official date for opening of hearings has been announced by Mr. 
Vinson’. . . House Armed Services Committee voted on July 12 to hold up 
military unification bill until B-36 investigation has been completed after 
disclosure of Sec. Johnson's orders to top Pentagon officials that Defense 
office would "co-ordinate" their proposed B-36 testimony; however, one por- 
tion of the unification bill, establishing three services on same fiscal 
policy, has passed the House .. . An executive order which, if not vetoed 
in 60 days, would reorganize armed services to give Secretary of Defense 
complete “authority, direction and control" over fighting — was sub= 
mitted to Congress by Mr. Truman on July 18 


















THE B-36 BOMBER PROGAM was defended as necessary to m umeric uperior" 
forces of Communism by Sec. Symington in rec ge and Staff 
School commencement at Maxwell AF Base... Hodern: Zilia of two aircraft 
carriers at a total cost of $80,000,000 was proposed on Ju l by Sec. John= 
son with President Truman's approval. 














A $300,000,000-A-YEAR INCREASE IN PAY FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL was approved by Sen= 
ate Armed Services Committee on July 18. The bill has already passed the 
House .. . A uniform military pay system for NME which will enable sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen to draw their pay promptly anywhere in the world 
was put into effect on July l. 








A MEDAL FOR HUMANE ACTION for award to persons serving in or with U. S. armed 
forces participating in Berlin Airlift has been established by House and 
Senate, thus clearing the bill for the President ... The AF is reviewing 
plan for re ing Anglo-American Airlift to Berlin. AF officials have not 
listed detai 



















AF'S NEWEST VERSIO F-84E, is now in production at Republic's 
Farmingdale L.I., New model will feature increased engine power and 
180 maintenance access do in fuselage ... AF is looking for one-man 
fighter plane with "robot co-pilot" to help hit bombers flying at ultra high 
altitudes and speed. If planners can make present ideas come true, pilot 

of such a plane may never see enemy bomber his radar-framed "assistant" dis- 
covers and shoots down .. . USAF fired fifth of eight: modified German V-2 
rockets at White Sands on June 14 in program designed to devise methods for 
parachute recovery of instruments from large rockets in USAF upper atmos- 
phere research program .. . AF seat-ejection, bail-out tests near Hamilton 
AF Base recently resulted in successful ejection of personnel from jet plane 
flying at more than 550 miles an hour. . . Aircraft engine which AF be- 
lieves is world's most powerful will get first test in B-35 fying wing bom- 
ber, Northrop Aircraft Inc. announced on July 7. The engine is the XT-37-1 
Turbodyne, developed after ten years’ research. 




















USAF'S "ENOLA GAY," B-29 which dropped atomic bomb on Hiroshima, was presented to 





National Air Museum of Smithsonian Institution, by US Air Force at Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport as part. of AFA's National Air Fair on July 3... Sec. 
Symington defended B-36 against "vicious attacks" in speech at AFA conven- 
tion luncheon banquet in Chicago on July 2. 
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Aiihower mn the News CONTINUED — 


Sions in AF Reserve ... 31 distinguished aviation cadets have be ~ 
nated by President Truman to be commissioned second lieutenants in Regula 
USAF. Graduates were selected from July 1 graduating class ... President 
Truman has approved selection of 2,071 officers of USAF for promotion to 
permanent grade of captain with promotions starting after July 1.. .. AF x 
strength on June 30 was 420,000, an increase of 2,200 from May 31. 




















A JOINT ARMY, NAVY AND AF PUBLIC INFORMATION CENTER is being established at 90 





Church Street, New York City, for the convenience of newSpapers, magazines 

and other news media in New York area, Sec. Johnson announced recently ... — 
Military Procurement Information Center to provide guidance to businessmen ~ 
seeking contracts with Army, Navy and AF has been established by Munitions 
Board .. . Storage facilities at AF bas hroughout country have been 
offered to Department of Agriculture by A help allevi- 
ate problem of insufficient granary space fo agricultural 
crops .. . Dr. Raymond B. Allen and Dr. ng were sworn in re- 
cently by Sec. Johnson’ as Director and Deputy Dire Spectively, of 
newly-formed Medical Services Division of NME. 




























A MONUMENT HONORING TWELVE AMERICANS who gave their lives in fight for Norway's 





AN ARMED FORCES 


freedom in World War II will be dedicated at ceremonies on August 7 at spot 
on rugged mountainside in northern Norway where the men were killed in air- 
plane crash . . « A memorial to Mr. Forrestal will be erected in the Penta- 
gon, Sec. Johnson has announced. Contributions are limited to one dollar 
and will be donated by his associates .. . A Berlin-bound C-54 Airlift 
plane crashed in Soviet Zone of Germany on July 12. . . Rep. Rogers, Mass., 
urged on the floor of the House, July 13, early action on resolution intro= 
duced by her, calling for investigation and research into the accidents or 
causes of accidents of planes. 


















coordinate policies and activities of Army, 
Navy and AF Sec. Johnson recently . . . Commissioned offi- 
cers of & S of selection as permanent warrant officers junior 


grade will be LEM sor permanent promotion to chief warrant officers 
upon completion of ten ars of active Federal commissioned service, it was 




















announced in clarification of policy by AF on July 14... A spokesman for @ 
Gen. Chennault denied reports that the retired AF officer is organizing new © 
group of American "Flying Tigers" to fight far Chinese Nationalists ... ~ 
Muroc AF Base called Siberia by Rep. Anderson (R., Calif.) before House : 
Armed Services Committee on July 19. He told the Committee that he had read ~ 
a “'shocking' newSpaper article describing enlisted men's housing facilities © 
at Muroc." Desce | 














SIXTY-SIX NEGRO AF OFFICERS, stationed at Lockbourne AF Base, Ohio, have: been re- 





assigned by USAF headquarters to new duty stations throughout the AF as part _ 
of recently-announced policy providing for equality of opportunity. 


NAMES: Robert S. Johnson, Farmingdale, L.I., was elected President of AFA for 





1949-50: at Chicago convention, July 1-4. CC. R. Smith, New York City was 

named Chairman of the Board .. . Gen. Vandenberg gives Army Chiefs assur- 
ances greater emphasis will be given tactical aviation in future AF planning 
and operations . . . Admiral W. S. Blandy told 32nd annual convention of 
Lions International in New York recently that atomic bombing alone cannot 

win a future war .. . Gen. Pete Quesada was guest speaker at American Legion 











































Rancher...manufacturer...publisher prove : 


Powena Thavel yt | 


Sundays, Paul Harbaugh goestochurch hour. Weekdays he rounds up cattle by 
— 200 miles away! He and his wife fly air and even picks up mail. When 
their Bonanza to Oklahoma City from _roads are snowbound, the Bonanza is 
their busy Texas ranch in just over an _ often the only transportation moving. i 




















A string of newspapers from 
Gadsden, Alabama, to Middle- i 
town. New York, takes lots of | 
attention. Carmage Walls, 
president, General News- 
toate 
papers, Inc., can do it with a 
Bonanza available for any- | 
time mobility. “Doubles my | 
capacity for work.” he states. 


K., men of Reuland Electric Company, Alhambra, California, can 

now cover all distributors and sales meetings and still keep up. with 

home office work. Two company-owned 4-place Bonanzas double 

their productive time. Company gives outstanding service with ing economy. Pennies-per- 
onanza emergency deliveries of Reuland Electric Motors. Says mile operating cost. 

Howard Reuland, “Our Bonanzas are paying investments.” 


Newspaper men find it ideal 
for spot news coverage. Amaz- q 





, | 
Apply Bonanza Transportation Top speed, 184 mph ® Cruising speed, 170 mph ® Range, 750 miles 
to your business 


Company ownership of this fast, 
quiet plane turns travel days into 


travel hours — time saved you can put 
to profitable use. Investigate! A note 
on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page bro- 










— on “The Air Fleet of American 
susiness.” Write today to Beech NANZA 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS at 





An Open Letter to Members of the 
Washington Press Corps: 


The Navy League of the United States 
seems to think you can be had for a 
price. We resent the implication, against 
you as individuals, against freedom of 
the press. Hence this letter. 

We recognize the power of the Navy 
League. It is evidenced in this state- 
ment of your colleague, Tris Coffin, 
from his syndicated column of June 10: 

“A rough, bruising attack by.an un- 
registered lobby has just about killed 
any hard-boiled Unification of the quar- 
relling armed services this Congress. 
The jarring blows were struck by the 
powerful, pressure-wise Navy League of 
the United States.” 

As Mr. Coffin explained, the Navy 
League, though not registered as a 
lobby, has conducted a strong, effective 
campaign against the Administration bill 
to reorganize the defense establishment 
and strengthen Unification. In so doing, 
as he suggests, the League has fought 
against Unification itself. 

We realize that columnist Drew Pear- 
son may be right when he states, as he 
did in his June 17 dispatch, that the 
Navy League is “the most powerful 
backstage lobbying organization ever to 
buttonhole Congressmen for a Govern- 
ment bureau.” 

But we do not believe the Navy 
League can influence, with promises of 
financial reward, the men and women of 
the Washington press corps. 

Last issue, on these pages, in exposing 
the scope of the Navy League’s pressure 


* program, we told how League leaders 


dangled the lure of “Navy purchases” 
before its members to goad them into 
action, how it appealed to them with the 
cash-and-carry slogan, “Navy Business 
Is Your Business.” 

Mr. Coffin, in his June 10 column, 
reveals another dollar-sign approach of 
the League. He reports: “Another tactic 
in this hard-riding campaign is for 
Navy contractors to put the bee on 
newspapers carrying their advertising.” 
And he explains, “Navy contractors are 
organized in the Navy Industrial 
League.” 

To you who have been exposed to 
every conceivable type of pressure, who 
no doubt get sick in the stomach at peo- 
ple who try to worm their particular 
form of selfish interest into your news 
dispatches, this all may seem like a 
familiar story—backstage lobbying, 
vested interests, advertising pressure. 
That it should be directed against Uni- 
fication, so vital to the defense and 
economic welfare of the nation is, of 
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course, a dangerous development. But 
effective though the promotion pattern 
may be, it is hardly unique. 

The Navy League, however, has an- 
other angle to its pressure campaign. 
And that’s where you come in. For the 
League lays cold cash on the line and 
says, in effect: Write it the way we like 
it and the cash is yours. If you’ve al- 
ready been contacted by the League on 
this proposition you know what we're 
talking about. Just in case the League 
hasn’t got around to you yet, here’s the 
deal. 

The Navy League, as you may know, 
has embarked on a $500,000 public re- 
lations campaign designed, it states, “to 
establish the Navy and Naval Aviation 
as an essential element of National De- 
fense.” If you gather from the state- 
ment of Mr. Coffin, mentioned above, 
that the campaign is anti-Unification, 
you are quite right. At any rate, the 
League, in its own words, uses tech- 
niques which have “long been followed 
by ‘big business’ in community rela- 
tions.” Now the League would use you. 

The campaign is spelled out in some 
detail in a booklet, published for League 
members, which packages the plan un- 
der the title, “The Navy League’s Action 
Line for ’49” (we will be happy to sup- 
ply photostatic copies upon request). 
Your part in the scheme, as League 
leaders would have it, is explained in 
the following passage from this booklet: 

“The Navy League press and public 
relations campaign will have profes- 
sional assistance in Washington, D.C. 
The Navy Department is here. This city 
is the fountainhead of world news; par- 
ticularly in matters of national defense. 





CONVENTION PICTURES 


Glossy prints of the AFA Na- 
tional Convention and National Air 
Fair in Chicago are available at 
nominal cost. They include all pic- 
tures appearing in this issue plus a 
choice selection of more than 50 
additional photos. News and can- 
did shots ‘in 8 by 10 inch size; a 
special Air Fair shot, 10 by 30 
inches; banquet photo (and special 
ATC Reunion shot) 12 by 20 inches. 
For list of available photos write to 
National Headquarters. 











Special bulletins and press releases will 
be issued to keep the public and League 
members fully and promptly informed 
of developments affecting the Naval de- 
fenses of the nation. Close liaison will 
be maintained with the Washington 
press corps and free-lance writers con- 
tributing to magazines with national 
distribution. Financial awards will be 
established for outstanding articles and 
stories with a Navy theme. Every as- 
sistance will be given writers in the 
preparation of information and materials 
upon which to base manuscripts. Close 
liaison will also be maintained with the 
Navy Department in order .that themes 
of importance to Navy welfare may be 
developed.” 

Well, there you have it. The League 
offers “liaison” and “assistance,” and, in 
conjunction with the Navy Department, 
promises help in developing “themes of 
importance to Navy welfare.” And if 
your “Navy theme” stories are suff- 
ciently “outstanding,” you are in line for 
“financial awards.” 

The Navy League may be powerful. 
It may lobby to perfection. But we 
think the League has over-stepped it- 
self. We think its plan for establishing 
a journalistic red light district in the 
nation’s capitol will fail for lack of 
customers. We have faith that you, as 
representatives of a free press, will con- 
tinue to report the news as you see it. 

Sincerely, 
James H. Straubel 
Editor 


MESSAGE FROM SONOMA 

Each year at convention time the Old 
Man makes plans to join the gang at 
AFA’s annual reunion. Each year the 
“medico,” as he calls him, says no. And 
so it is at these national get-togethers 
that we must be satisfied with a message 
from General of the Air Force Hap 
Arnold. His message to the Chicago 
convention just passed, read at the Air- 
power Banquet, reflected the visionary 
outlook which has always characterized 
the Old Man’s approach to things. 

“No airman can long remain a re- 
spected member of his profession,” the 
General said, “who fails to keep pace 
with its incredibly fast-changing pattern 
—difficult and complex a job though that 
may be.” He urged that we gear our 
interests “not too much to the past, nor 
to the far forecasts of the future, but, 
realistically, to the time in between, to 
now, and the years just ahead.” 

Summing up the major challenge to 
this generation as a resolve that “There 
must never be another global war,” the 
Old. Man left the old gang with this 
thought: “Today anything less inclusive 
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than a global outlook is provincialism. 
We all realize this; some in a rather 
nebulous way; others very, very clearly. 
It is a far more difficult matter to ad- 
just our attitude and our working philos- 
ophy to this concept, to practice what 
we think; but when we-do there will be 
the larger understanding and the greater 
tolerance that will ultimately level man- 
made barriers just as surely as scientific 
progress has leveled physical barriers 
and reduced distance to nothingness. 


AIR FAIR HONOR ROLL 

AFA’s recent annual convention in 
Chicago, with its huge National Air 
Fair, was made possible only through 
the cooperation of many individuals, 
many agencies, many corporations. In 
the special edition of Am Force, pub- 
lished as a souvenir program of the Air 
Fair, we attempted to give credit where 
credit was due. It’s worth repeating at 
this time the list of companies which 
served as co-sponsors of the Air Fair. 

Admiral Corp., Allison Division of 
General Motors, American Airlines, 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Boeing Airplane 
Co., Butler Paper Co., Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago Herald-American, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Gardner, Carton 
& Douglas, General Electric Co., Halli- 
crafters Co., Hughes Aircraft Co., Man- 
del Brothers, Nationwide Food Service, 
Inc., Republic Aviation Corp., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Slick Airways, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co., Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., United Aircraft Corp., United Air 
Lines, Inc., Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Auld Lang Syne 

The reunion of two wartime Air Force 
friends which took place recently at 
Mitchel Air Force Base near New York 
City has the stuff from which great 
novels or movies, at least great recruit- 
ing posters, could be made. 

The one, Major Joseph P. Giblin, left 
Mitchel, quite obviously in a hurry, to 
return to civilian life and a job as re- 
gional insurance officer for the Veterans 
Administration in Virginia. His friend 
was shelved at Mitchel. That was 1944. 

Not long ago Major Giblin was re- 
called to active duty to advise First Air 
force personnel on National Service 
Lite Insurance problems. The assign- 
ment took him back to Mitchel. While 
dining at the officers’ club there one 
evening he suddenly remembered his 
old friend. He walked over to the bar, 
announced for all to hear that he had 
leit his friend in care of the bartender 
at the establishment a full five years 
ago, that he expected a reunion. 

The bartender hesitated only a mo- 
ment, then produced a bottle of bourbon 
with Major Giblin’s name on it. The 
Major took his friend to the table and 
had a reunion, aged in wood. 


J. H. S. 





CREDITS: Cover—Republic Aircraft, 
Convention and Air Fair pictures by John 

. Harmon, Jim Trehearne (AF), James 
Rizzo (AF), Oscar Smolka, Louie Lee, 
and Joe Markos. 








OPERATION : 
OPPORTUNITY 


nigh performance carrier engineered 
ulky items without disassembly— 


dither of the C-122. 
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range, speed 
and durability 


This is the F-90; a Jet Penetration Fighter, 
built for the U.S, Air Force by the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. It is designed to fly 
long ranges at high speeds. It can penetrate 
deep behind enemy lines to win and main- 


tain air superiority and to destroy ground | 


installations, 

The F-90 is a big airplane for a big job. 
It is a rugged fighter, capable of inflicting 
heavy damage and taking a lot of punish- 
ment. And it is a two-fisted fighter—two jet 
engines, duplicate controls and two sets of 
everything else vital to an airplane’s opera- 
tion. It could suffer direct hits knocking out 
either engine or set of controls and still re- 
turn to its:-base. 

The F-90 is a versatile airplane, able to 


perform many jobs besides penetration. 


fighting. It can be adapted as an ideal photo 
reconnaissance plane. Camera equipment 
cin be serviced or replaced in a matter of 
minutes, Another simple modification and 
the F-90 is an excellent intercepter with 
outstanding climb, maneuverability and 
lire power. This quality of being many 
inodels in one spells additional Air Force 
economy and efficiency. 


Lockheed 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP. 


© 1949, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Where the Gang gets together 


MISSING CO-PILOT: 
Where the hell is the co- 
pilot of Malfunction 
Junction? The crew 
wants to hear from Jim 
Hallunberg, especially 
me. G. C. (Doc) Mac- 
Kenzie, Millbrook, N. Y. 


PIX, HOOCH & ROCKY: 
Would like to get some 
= of P-5ls and Spit- 
tes escorting B-26s over 
Europe, or shots of Mos- 
quito bombers in flight. 
Also would like to hear 
from Lt. Thomas B. 
(Hooch) Bowdre and Lt. 
Graydon K. (Rocky) Eu- 


bank, 452nd Bomb Sq,, . 


822nd Bomb Gp. E. L. 
Bowman, Box 805, Mc- 
Comb, Miss. 


WHERE’S ANDY: I would 
like very much to trace 
Lt. Andrew Gusman last 
known to be on assign- 
ment to Orlando AFB, 
Florida. Formerly as- 
signed..to. the 1060th 
AAFBU at Greensboro, 
N.C. Any information 
will be greatly appreci- 
ated. Harold L. Tomkiel, 
497 Elm Ave., Chula 
Vista, Calif. 


HEY, GANG: Would like 
to hear from any of the 
old gang from the 456th 
Air Service Sq., 322nd 
Service Gp who strung 
along with us at Bizerte, 
Tunis, Castlevestrano, 
Catania, Brindisi and 
Naples—such guys as 
Bertch, Brennan, Junge, 
Biondi and Peck. John J. 
Allen (Vino Joe) 58 
Gardner St., West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


PICS AVAILABLE: Many 
of my ex-service buddies 
have requested copies of 
a rather good set of Army 
and Navy aircraft pic- 
tures that I have. These 
are all excellent koda- 
chromes taken over a 
period of eight years and 
include fighters, bom- 
bers, trainers and _ jets. 
I should like to make 
duplicates available to 
anyone who wants them. 
Just drop me a line and 


Ill send you a list of 
available shots. William 
J. Jahoda, 13 Fairview 
Avenue, New Paltz, N.Y. 


LOST BUDDIES: Would 
like to hear from anyone 
knowing the whereabouts 
of Herman W. Wood 
(former Pfc.) at Fort 
Davis, C. Z. in ’40 & ’41, 
or James N. Seneff (Pvt. 
at Scott Field, Ill, ‘in 
’42 and later at San An- 
tonio as a cadet). T-Sgt. 
Wm. Z. Smith, Hq. Sq., 
ig AFTRC, Scott AFB, 
Til. 


366TH FIGHTERS: I would 
like to hear from former 
members of the 866th 
Fighter Sq., 301st Bomb 
Gp. How about a line, 
boys. Ernest Hupke, 604 
East Church St., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


REUNION: The first reun- 
ion of all personnel of 
the 669th Bomb. Sq. and 
the 416th Bomb Gp. will 
be held in St. Louis on 
Labor Day Sept. 5, 1949. 
For information contact 
Dolphus Whitten, Jr., 
Henderson State Teach- 
oo Soe Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 


KIA: Would appreciate 
any information, pictures, 
letters or documents con- 
caning the military ca- 
reer of my son Maj. T. 
B. McGuire, Jr., who was 
killed over Los Negros 
on 7 Jan 1945. Mr. T. B. 
McGuire, 51 Chestnut 
St., Ridgewood, N. J. 


NEWS LETTER: I have 
dreamed up the idea of 
getting up a news letter 
to all former members of 
the 404th Bomb Sq. who 
served with me in Alas- 
ka, Udak & Slymia. 
Would therefore like to 
hear from all former 
members of the outfit. 
Charles B. Reynolds, 
8015 Montrose Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 


ATTN CHEM. STORAGE: 
Will all members—offi- 


cers, warrant officers and - 


enlisted men — formerly 
of the 501st Chemical 
arene Co. (AVN) sta- 
tioned at Mitchel Field, 
Long Island in 1942-43- 
44 and its sub-bases at 
Camp Mills and Camp 
Santini please write to 
Clyde Jennings, c/o 
Deauville Bags, Inc., 31 
East 32nd St., N. Y. C. or 
Joseph G. Frankau, 196 
Sherbrook Blvd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


MISSING BUDDY AND 
FILM: Wanted, home ad- 
dress of former S/Sgt. 
Johnnie C. Denayer of 
the 94th and 449th Bomb 
Gps, also any informa- 
tion that might lead to 
the recovery of six rolls 
of 828 film that was miss- 
ing from my kit when I 
went down on 14 July 
19438. T/Sgt. Joseph E. 
Manos, 12145982, Hq & 
Hq. Sq, 52nd Air Base 
Gp, Mitchel AFB, Hemp- 


_stead, N. Y. 


OFFICERS ONLY: ‘There 
will be a reunion of all 
79th Fighter Gp. officers 
at the Hotel Sylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. on Au- 
gust 5-7. Details have 
sent by mail to as many 
as possible. Notify your 
buddies. For info write 
Gerald Teldon, 1075 Ce- 
dar Lane, Woodmere, 
Eek, NzY¥. 


LOST BUDDY: Am trying 
to locate an old buddy 
of mine Cpl. Fred Allen 
Dougherty formerly with 
the 873rd Bomb Sq., 
498th Bomb Gp. Back in 
1941, his home address 
was Center, Texas. Does 
anyone know where he is 
now? T-Sgt. Wallace H. 
Gross, 3362nd Trg. Sq., 
Branch Post Office, Cha- 
nute’ AFB, Rantoul, IIl: 


HEY ART: Request all in- 
formation possible on 
present whereabouts of 
Sgt. Arthur R. Peabody 
formerly attached to the 
404th Bomb Sq. at She- 
mya, Alaska. Forrest L. 
Rahrig, Box 253, Delph- 
os, Ohio. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 


RENDEZVOUS AND REND” US READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 





ae=\1R RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a “mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet— 
that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
added a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 
its part in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


* Ss - Mission of Merey—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
= eon ss si2 copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 


AES FAIRCHILD SEiMce NN chGRTLANE CORPORATION 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. ° Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y. * Nepa, Oak Ridge, Tenn. « Fairchild Pilotless Plane, Farmingdale, N. Y 


Al-Fin, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Subsidiaries: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. © Duramold Aircraft Corporation, New York 20, N. Y. 
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For four hot days Chicago 


AUGUS T, 1949 





was the most airpower con- 


scious city west of Berlin 





HE National Air Fair, held in 
| sentes noes with AFA’s annual 
convention in Chicago last month, 
had one purpose; to sell the airpower 
concept to as many people as could 
get near Chicago’s O’Hare airport. 
That it was successful to an extraor- 
dinary degree is attested first by an 
attendance figure of well over a 
hundred thousand, and second by 
numerous scenes such as the one at 
right of two unidentified Chicago 
housewives who are examining an 
F-82 night fighter as carefully as they 
might a bargain in Macy’s basement. 
They are feeling the material of 
which airpower is made—giving the 
goods the old thumb-and-finger test. 
As AFA knew when the show was 
planned, they (along with tens of 
thousands like them) would buy only 
after they had convinced themselves 
of the item’s quality. They were not 
likely to be swayed by sales talk nor 
high pressure propaganda, 

And so for four hours on both 
July 8rd and 4th the “customers” 
were allowed to _ scrutinize to 
their heart’s content. They crawled 
through a B-29 cut-away, stood in 
open-mouthed awe _ beneath the 
wings of a B-36, whistled incredu- 
lously as'an F-86 streaked past them 
at near the speed of sound, gasped 
at the precision flying of a four-jet 
aerobatic team from Williams Field, 
Arizona, and applauded enthusias- 
tically as a “lift-weary” C-54 arrived 
from Berlin to be met by a new plane 
on its way to take over where the 
coal-caked ship had left off. 

When the show was. over, one 
thing was certain. In spite of the 
heat (the hottest streak of the sea- 
son to that point) AFA had made 
many a sale—with a minimum of talk, 


FOR OTHER CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTS, SEE THE 
FOLLOWING PAGES 
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THE GENERAL SCENE 


Delegates strike happy balance between serious business 


and serious fun to make ‘49 convention whopping success 


AD it not been for the Air Fair, which dominated Chicago’s front news pages for 
three days running, it is doubtful that the Windy City man-in-the-street would 
have been more than vaguely aware that he was host to the Air Force Association 
over the Fourth of July week-end. As has become their tradition, AFA convention 
delegates set about the job that had brought them there with a decorum and resolve 
not usually associated with veteran’s conclaves. At the airpower luncheon on Saturday 
the two main speakers got them on their way. Said Air Secretary Symington: “Air- 
power has grown from a faith into a fact, leaving only this question: Shall we be 
airpower’s master, or its victim?” Added USAF Chief of Staff Vandenberg: “We must 
exploit every technical advance and every improvement in weapons that ingenuity of 
our planners can achieve. By the time each advantage is lost we must be ready with 
another.” 

With these words fresh in mind, the delegates went on Saturday afternoon to adopt 
by unanimous acclamation the statement of policy highlighted on the opposite page 
and reprinted in full on pages 42 and 48. 

Afterward, as witnessed by some of the pictures on these pages, the delegates relaxed 
with an enthusiasm at least equal to that they had displayed in their approach to the 
problem of national defense. 





Phil Cochran (right) welcomes pilot 
of California Reserve unit to Fair. 


Paulette Goddard (outstretched hand above) joins Above, Congressman Carl Hinshaw, columnist Gill Robb Wilson, 
in fun at Friday’s cocktail party. Below, Bebe financier Floyd Odlum, Jimmy Doolittle, and aircraft executive 
Shopp, last year’s Miss America, talks it over Ken Ellington meet at Saturday cocktail party. Below, Col. Lin 
with Gen. Harold George, retired chief: of ATC. Wen K’ei of Chinese military staff at U.N. signs in for convention. ~ 
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Above, the speakers table at Airpower Banquei. Men at the table just below 
are seven of USAF’s Medal of Honor winners. They received tremendous ovation. 


Retiring chief C. R. Smith extends a AFA’s president Bob Johnson (center) confers with delegation from Honolulu. 
special welcome to June Lockhart. Vocal contribution of island contingent was as loud as the shirts they wore. 
e 


POLICY HIGHLIGHTS 


Proud of the recognition airpower has achieved, AFA 





still points with determination to the job ahead 


While, we take pride in the proven efficacy of airpower as peace-power 
reflected by world events, the Air Force Association cannot be complacent 
over the degree of recognition afforded airpower’s supreme importance. 
‘ : ; : The objective findings of the Presidential and Congressional Air Policy 
_ ee Sn ae ee Board have not been implemented. We attribute this deficiency to three 
major causes. 
> The United States has not achieved true unification. 
> The United States has no settled conviction concerning the strength of 
the Air Force required. 
® The United States is basing its defense budget not on strategic require- 
ments but rather on political compromise. 

We advocate revision of the National Security Act of 1947 (1) to give 
the Secretary of Defense the authority required by his responsibilities; (2) 
to provide under that authority, a national military establishment with a 
threefold organization—a Department of the Army generally responsible for 
surface operations on land, a Department of the Navy generally responsible 
for operations on and under the water, and a Department of the Air Force 
generally responsible for all operations in the air, and (8) to provide for 
transfer of personnel from one service to another; 

We advocate that the Chief Executive, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Armed Services and the responsible Committees of the Congress take every 
precaution to assure that budgets of the respective Services be established 
on the basis of but one criterion—the strategic requirements of world peace 
and the security of the United States; 

We favor the ultimate well-planned and thought-out merger of Air Reserve 
and Air National Guard activities in one national component. 

We believe that United States airpower in being is the condition prece- 
dent to the survival of Western civilization. 

The total objective of peace and security for ourselves and a free world 
at a cost which permits a free and acceptable national economy is not an 
easy target. Yet with sound strategic concept based on the efficacy of air- 
power, and. with careful budgeting, we believe that objective obtainable. 


head answer Reserve forum questions. 


(Full Statement of Policy and Adopted Resolutions appear on pages 42 and 43) 


Secretary Symington and Gen. Van- 
denberg arrive at Saturday’s banquet. 




























Three of the six Airpower Award winners smile from behind their trophies as 
they are congratulated by Gen. Doolittle. From left, Doolittle, Bill Odom, 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Tunner, voted ““Man of The Year,” and Capt. James Gallagher. 


AIRPOWER AWARDS 


AFA‘s highest honors go to four civilians and two officers of 


the Air Force who have contributed greatly to Airpower's cause 


T HE original plan, when AFA established its annual Airpower Awards last year, was 
to present them annually to the civilians who had done the most during the preced- 
ing twelve months toward the advancement of aviation and the understanding of the 
airpower concept. This year, however, the Awards committee, headed by past-presi- 
dent Tom Lanphier, departed somewhat from the initial scheme. Two of the awards, 
presented by Jimmy Doolittle during the convention’s Saturday banquet, went to 
airmen in uniform. The three-foot, marble-based “Man of the Year” trophy went to 
Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner, boss of the Berlin Airlift. Captain James Gallagher 
and the men behind the phenomenal ‘round-the-world flight of the Lucky Lady II were 
the unanimous choice of the committee for the 1949 award for “distinguished service 
in contributing to the acceptance and understanding of Airpower.” 

In the two other fields the awards went as usual to civilians. The Science Award 
was presented to the three men considered most responsible for the development of 
the mighty B-36; R. C. Sebold, R. H. Widmer, and Ray O. Ryan, all of the Fort Worth 
plant of Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. The Flight Award was given to Bill Odom 
for his astonishing non-stop Beechcraft Bonanza flight from Honolulu, Hawaii to 
Teterboro, New Jersey. The citations which accompanied each award appear at the 
right. 


Winners of the fourth Airpower Trophy for their work in the development of 
the B-36 are shown above shaking hands with Gen. Doolittle and Air Secretary 
Stuart Symington. The three are R. C. Sebold, R. H. Widmer, and Ray O. Ryan. 
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Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner 
And the Men of the Berlin Air- 
lift 


The Highest Honor 


The long arm of American Airpower 
has reached across the world to Ger- 
many, where fleets of bombers filled the 
skies in wartime; has met and conquered 
the postwar crisis of Blockade. 

The Air Force has replaced bomber 
with transport, TNT with fuel and food. 
Transports have flown more than one 
billion air miles across the narrow cor- 
ridor into Berlin. For the first time in 
history a community of more than two 
million people, severed from surface 
sources of supply, has been kept alive 
with supplies brought in by air. 

In airpower the United States pos- 
sesses a new and vital instrument of 
national policy. The Berlin Airlift has 
proved that fact to all the world. 

In this historic peace offensive Air 
Force flight crews share honors. with 
their: flying partners of Great Britain 
and the United States Navy; with their 
ground crews who are the strong girders 
of the “air bridge” to Berlin; with the 
technical specialists of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and other agen- 
cies; with the thousands of men moving 
equipment and supplies by air, land and 
sea along the vast pipeline of “Opera- 
tion Vittles”; with mechanics and main- 
tenance men in the United States and 
Great Britain; with men of the Trans- 
portation Corps and others of the Sup- 
port Command; with all of the more 
than 50,000 persons, military and civil- 
ian, who have contributed to this mam- 
moth operation. 

Tribute is paid to Major General Wil- 
liam H. Tunner, Commanding General 
of the Combined Airlift Task Force, 
whose genius in air transport has guided 
the success of the Airlift, as the repre- 
sentative of all who participated in this 
epic postwar mission. To General Tun- 
ner, in behalf of all the men of the 
Airlift, the Air Force Association pre- 
sents its highest honor for 1949, the 
H. H. Arnold Award, for the outstand- 
ing contribution to National Security 
and World Peace. 

For his leadership in building and 
directing the Combined Airlift Task 
Force to its present high peak of per- 
formance, the Air Force Association 
designates General Tunner “Aviation’s 
Man of the Year.” 


Captain James Gallagher 
And the Men Behind the 
Flight of Lucky Lady H 


For A 94 Hour Milestone 


The role of Airpower as a global force 
has been demonstrated in many historic 
flights, but never with such startling 
reality as in the non-stop, round-the- 
world flight of the Air Force bomber 
“Lucky Lady II’. 

This record-breaking mission by a 
B-50 aircraft and its crew of the 48rd 
Bomb Group, achieved with aerial re- 
fueling at four widely separated points 
during the 23,452 mile, 94 hour flight 






























between February 26 and March 2, 
1949, sent man around ‘the earth non- 
stop for the first time in history. 

This historic achievement was made 
possible through the combined effort of 
many individuals—crewmen of the 
“Lucky Lady II’, planners and builders 
of the aircraft and its refueling proce- 
dures, flight and ground crews at home 
and abroad who contributed mightily to 
the mission. To them this Citation is 
addressed. 

Captain James Gallagher, plane com- 

- mander and chief pilot, represents all of 
the men behind the flight of “Lucky 
Lady II’. To him, in their behalf, the 
Air Force Association presents its 1949 
award for distinguished service in con- 
tributing to the acceptance and under- 
standing of Airpower. 


R. C. Sebold, R. H. Widmer 
and Ray O. Ryan 


For Development of a Mighty 
Instrument 


The B-36 airplane occupies a unique 
position in this country’s arsenal for de- 
fense. Four years after cessation of war, 
with the threat of armed conflict not yet 
erased from the globe, this huge bom- 
bardment aircraft represents as no other 
single instrument has ever done, this 
nation’s ability to actively support the 
national desire for maintaining the peace. 

The ability of the B-36 to assume and 
fulfill this vital responsibility rests pri- 
marily in its extreme range, which makes 
possible intercontinental strategic bomb- 
ing for the first time in history, and in its 
high altitude performance which per- 
mits military operations in a new battle- 
field of the upper air, where vulner- 
ability to counterattack is-reduced to a 
minimum. Thus carrying our national 
striking power to new distances and new 
altitudes, the B-386 provides the only 
means presently available for transport- 
ing atomic missiles from their source of 
supply direct to their potential targets. 

In the eight years which have elapsed 
since the B-36 was conceived, many 
men working in many fields have con- 
tributed to its present high state of per- 
formance. In highest tribute to that fact, 
this Citation is directed to them all. 

Special recognition is given to three 
men for their outstanding individual 
contributions to the development of this 
aircraft; Mr. R. C. Sebold, the original 
project engineer; Mr. R. H. Widmer, 
Chief Aerodynamicist on the B-36 proj- 
ect, and Mr. Ray O. Ryan, who was in 
charge of building the experimental 
XB-36 and later supervised construction 

f production models. 

For their exceptional roles in the de- 
velopment of the B-36, Messrs. Sebold, 
Widmer and Ryan are presented jointly 
the Air Force Association’s 1949 Air- 
power Award in the field of Science. 


Bill Odom 
For Skill and Courage 


The airplane’s unique ability to span 
the oceans and break down traditional 





barriers to transportation is given full 
meaning only through the impact of 
actual flight demonstration. 

Always the man in the light plane has 
been in the forefront of aviation prog- 
ress, pitting himself against the elements 
to prove the performance of his aircraft. 
Always he has striven for new records. 

Bill Odom on March 7 and 8 flew his 
Beechcraft Bonanza single engine plane 
non-stop from ‘Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
Teterboro, New Jersey, an officially 
credited Great Circle distance of 4,- 
957.24 miles, in 86 hours 2 minutes. 

In thus establishing a new world dis- 
tance record for light planes, Bill Odom 
has given great impetus to the cause of 
light plane aviation. In the best tradi- 
tion of aviation’s pioneers, he has proved 
that flight records exist to be broken. 

For this demonstration of skill and 
courage and superior pilot performance, 
Bill Odom is presented the Air Force 
Association’s 1949 Airpower Award for 
distinguished service in the field of 
Flight; and we take pride in paying 
tribute to a former comrade in arms. 


N addition to the trophies, Jimmy 
Doolittle presented six bronze plaques 
during the Airpower Banquet. The re- 
cipients: Fred C. Crawford, President of 
the Cleveland Air Foundation, The Hon- 
orable Carl Hinshaw, Member of Con- 
gress, The Honorable Robert A. Lovett, 
former Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, The Honorable Carl Vinson, Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee; The National Geographic So- 
ciety, and The Smithsonian Institution. 
Their citations follow: 


Honorable Robert A. Lovett 


A Comrade in Arms 


The Honorable Robert A. Lovett has 
earned the lasting respect of his coun- 
trymen for distinguished service in war 
and peace. 

This tribute comes from those who 
served with him in World War II, the 
men and women of the Air Force, who 
proudly attest to his unflinching devo- 
tion to duty, his singular executive abil- 
ity, his stout heart, his belief in the 
airman and the airplane. 

At war’s end he was entitled to the 
commendation “well done” and _ the 
opportunity to return to his home and 
civilian duties. Instead, the needs of 
the nation in the crucial postwar years 
demanded his continued service and 
he responded, again, with the same fine 
spirit which has characterized all of his 
contributions in the national interest. 

With the Department of State he has 
rendered his country the same high type 
leadership and performance he so unfail- 
ingly displayed in the Air Force and 
War Department, and those of us who 
served with him in time of war have 
observed with deep personal interest his 
accomplishments-in helping to maintain 
the peace. 

It is with special pride that we pay 
tribute to a former comrade in arms and 
award to The Honorable Robert A. Lov- 
ett this Citation of Honor for outstand- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
“_.. for meeting an emergency.” 


pee 


HONORABLE ROBERT. A. LOVETT 
“_.. tribute to a former comrade.” 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
“_.. for its valuable collection.” 


. 





THE HONORABLE CARL HINSHAW 
“_.. for constructive aid to airpower.” 
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OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 


New roster includes ten newcomers, twenty-two old-timers. 


Vice Presidents selected by area for first time this year 


F the 32 Officers and Directors elected to guide AFA’s destiny for the ensuing 

year, ten are newcomers while 22 have served the national organization in some 
capacity in the past. Most notable among the new officers is AFA’s 1949 President 
Bob Johnson. (See pages 22-23.) Conspicuous among the old timers are such ven- 
erable airpower supporters as Jimmy Doolittle, C. R. Smith, Ted Curtis, Tom Lanphier. 

The slate of the nominating committee was accepted by the convention en toto. 
The prospect of a floor contest flared for only a moment. Mark Donahue, delegate 
from Hawaii, nominated his local squadron affiliate Roy Leffingwell to the Board 
of Directors. Willing as the convention seemed to be to the addition of a representative 
from the Islands, nobody seemed to know quite how to determine which of the 
committee’s 23 nominees to eliminate, since AFA’s constitution limits the board to 
* that number. The problem resolved itself suddenly, however, when—after a ten minute 
debate—Donahue withdrew his nomination as unexpectedly as he had submitted it. 
Thereafter the election was closed in short order. 

This year six vice presidents were elected instead of three. They were selected by 
geographical location to give the widest possible representation to all sections of the 
country. Departing from past custom, they will not be listed as First, Second or Third 
Vice Presidents, but as Regional Vice Presidents—Southeast, etc. The complete elected 
list appears at right. 


The lineup of new officers and di- 
rectors (above) isn’t complete, but 
it’s the best the photographer could 
do. From left, standing, G. C. Van 
Nostrand, Arthur Kelly, Phil Coch- 
ran, (guest), Earle Ribero, William 
Morrison, June Lockhart (guest), 
Tom Lanphier, Tom Stack, Merle 
Else. Seated, Al Harting, Robert 
Gross, William Hensley, Jay Schatz, 
John Waters, Robert Johnson, Irv- 
ing Zeichner, C. R. Smith, and Jer- 
ome Waterman. 


THE OFFICERS 


Robert §. Johnson, President, Garden 
City, L. I.: Sales Liaison Engineer, 
Republic Aircraft. (Story page 22.) 


Meryll Frost, V.P.—Northeast, Worcester, 
Mass.: AF gunner, now with Bay State 
Society for Crippled & Handicapped. 


George Van Nostrand, V.P.—Central Eas', 
Washington, D.C.: ATC executive. 
Now Asst. V-Pres. American Airlines. 


Outgoing President, C. R. Smith (left) congratulates veteran of 8th Air Force who has assumed AFA leadership for ’49-50. 
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Jerome Waterman, V.P.—Southeast, Tam- 
pa, Fla.: Department store executive, 
served as administrative officer in war. 


Jay J.G. Schatz, V.P.—Midwest, Chicago, 
Ill.: 8th AF navigator now executive of 
Goodman Bros. yarn manufacturers. 


William Hensley, V.P.—Southwest, San 
Antonio, Tex.: Nat. Guard Group C.O., 
and District Attorney of San Antonio. 


Arthur Kelly, V.P.—Far West, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Another ATC veteran now Asst. 
to the President of Western Airlines. 


Julian Rosenthal, Secretary, New York 
City: Pioneer AFAer. Wrote contracts 
in war, now aN. Y. lawyer. 


Benjamin Brinton, Treasurer, Kent, Va.: 
Ex-fiscal officer for ATC and formerly 
Treasurer of N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


THE DIRECTORS 


C. R. Smith, Chairman, New York City: 
Wartime Dep. C.O., ATC, past-Presi- 
dent AFA, President American Airlines. 


John P. Biehn, Columbus, Ohio: War- 
time Pfc cryptographer; bank executive; 
an organizer of 1948 convention. 


John Caldwell, Hartsdale, N. Y.: ETO 
radar operator, now magazine execu- 
tive; former national committeeman. 


Thomas D. Campbell, Hardin, Mont.: A 
presidential emissary during the war, 
now the world’s largest wheat farmer. 


Edward RP. Curtis, Rochester, N. Y.: One 
of AFA’s founders. Ex-Chief of Staff, 
USSTAF. V-Pres. Eastman Kodak Corp. 


James H. Doolittle, New York, N. Y.: 
CG of 8th, 12th, 15th AF’s in war. First 
AFA President, now Shell Oil executive. 


John P. Edmondson, Scarsdale, N. Y.: 
Intelligence officer with 8th in war, now 
Treasurer of E. P. Dutton Co. 


Merle Else, Minneapolis, Minn.: With 
Air Mission to Guatemala in war, now 
Sales Mgr. electric door company. 


Robert Gross, Harrisburg, Pa.: With 
AACS in Greenland in war, now vice- 
president of Harrisburg marketing firm. 


George H. Haddock, Arlington, Va.: 
Wartime PIO, now Promotion Mgr. of 
Nation’s Business Magazine. 


Albert L. Harting, Dallas, Tex.: War- 
time PIO now with Southwest Airmo- 
tive. Commander of Dallas Sq. 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., Boise, Idaho: 
Pacific fighter pilot, past-President of 
AFA, now Boise newspaper editor. 


L. A. Larson, Elm Grove, Wis.: Wartime 
GI, now manufacturing exec., Com- 
mander of AFA’s Wisconsin Wing. 


William D. F. Morrisson, Pawtucket, 
R. I., Wing Commander: bank execu- 
tive; ex-intelligence officer. 


Henry C. Mulberger, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.: Wartime pilot, now President of 
Atomic Research Corporation. 


Robert Proctor, Boston, Mass.: Attor- 
ney. During war he was special assist- 
ant to Commanding General, AAF. 


Earle P. Ribero, Delmar, New York: 
Sgt. in ETO, now heads tree surgery 
company. Former AFA Wing CO. 


W. F. Shipman, Augusta, Ga.: AFA 
Wing Commander for Georgia, Exec. 
Director of East Georgia Motor Club. 


Thomas Stack, San Francisco, Calif.: 
B-24 navigator now S. F. lawyer and 
Commander of California AFA Wing. 


James Stewart, W. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Former pilot and group commander in 
ETO. Now in motion pictures. 


John Waters, Chicago, IIl.: Sergeant in 
bomb group headquarters in Italy, in- 
surance adjuster, squadron leader. 


Otto Wellenseik, Nebraska City, Neb.: 
fighter pilot and squadron CO during 
the war, now an attorney. Early AFAer. 


Irving B. Zeichner, Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J.: Practicing attorney who has been 
active AFA Wing Commander in N. J. 


FOR AIRPOWER CONTRIBUTIONS wins 


In a quiet family ceremony, the Association recognizes the 


efforts of its own members in the fight for air defense 


At Sunday’s Dawn Patrol Breakfast, AFA took time out to recognize officially the 
efforts some of its own members had made during the past year in the furtherance 
of airpower and national security. There were no distinguished guests, no public visi- 
tors. It was a family affair, and while the family ate scrambled eg eps and drank black 


coffee, C. R. Smith beckoned sixteen of their number to the hea 


table to accept a 


bronze plaque and the appreciation of all of AFA. 


Mike Kavanaugh, San Francisco, Calif.: 
for “, . . . outstanding service as leader 
of one of nation’s outstanding sqdns.” 


Walter P. Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.: For 
. contributions to both AFA and the 
Air Reserve program ...” 


W. F. Shipman, Augusta, Ga.: For “.. . 
commendable fulfillment of duties of 
Wing Commander of Georgia.” 


Robert Gross, Harrisburg, Pa.: For his 
work in “making possible one of finest 
squadron homes in the country.” 


Harry J. Johnson, Jr., Covington, Ky.: 
For * a sound AFA program 
throughout the state of Kentucky.” 


Dudley Rogers Clark, Salem, Mass.: For 
“. . . unselfish devotion to the cause of 


airpower .as the AFA Salem Squadron 
Commander.” 


Jay Schatz, Chicago, Ill.: For “. . . un- 
tiring efforts in serving as Program 
Chairman for the 1949 convention.” 


Joseph B, Whittaker, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
For “. . . services rendered while serv- 
ing as CO of the Pennsylvania Wing.” 


Ray Ireland, Chicago, Ill: For “. . . his 
assistance in planning the 1949 AFA 
convention and work as Wing CO. 


Leon Mandel, Chicago, IIl.: For “ 
concerted efforts in obtaining funds to 
finance the 1949 convention.” 


Dr. J. H. Meyer, Dayton, Ohio: For the 
work of Dayton squadron in sponsoring 
“an outstanding soaring meet.” 








R IN RECOGNITION OF YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO 
: AMERICAN AIR POWER, 
H AWARDED BY THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 





Phil Cochran, Hollywood, Calif.: For 
his “. . . willingness to participate in ac- 
tivities designed to promote AFA.” 


Tom Lanphier, Jr., Boise, Idaho: For his 
“. . many unselfish services to AFA 
while serving as President.” 


Bert D. Lynn, Los Angeles, Calif.: For 
“ . . Service as Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Wing since its formation.” 


Richard A. Goldfogle, East Lansing, 
Mich.: For “. . . service to AFA while 
attending college.” 


General Harold L. George, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: For “. . . continued interest in 
airpower and AFA activities.” 
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Robert S. Johnson, once of Lawton, Oklahoma, and now of Garden City, Long 
Island, in an official pose—behind a desk. He never stays there very long. 


BOB JOHNSON-PRESIDENT 4 


AFA‘s new chief has had a one-track mind since the day the Air 


Show came to Lawton. His job as president is right on the track 


ince May 8, 1944, so many reporters 

have asked Bob Johnson of Lawton 
Oklahoma how he first got the aviation 
bug that he has an answer memorized. 
He recites it like poetry. 

He was a kid of eight. Living in a 
world of cap guns, fire trucks, cowboys, 
Indians and marbles. Then—as quickly 
as the telling, and quite like moving 
from one world to another—Bob dis- 
covered the airplane. There was an air 
show one Sunday at Post Field, not far 
from Lawton. Bob and his family went. 
Recalling the momentous event today, 
Bob tells with misty eyes of a trio of 
aerobats who called themselves the 
Three Musketeers. They were veterans 
of the first war, and the exhibition dog- 
fight they put on in their early vintage 
biplanes had young Bob standing by 
the runway absolutely without breath. 
At the moment the kid had no way of 
knowing that 15 years hence he himself 
would be dog-fighting in the skies above 
France and Germany—fights that would 
be anything by exhibitions. 

In addition to the Three Musketeers 
there were “enormous”  tri-motored 
bombers at the show—about the size 
of Lawton City Hall in Bob’s eyes. He 
has no idea what make they were, but 
he remembers distinctly they had wood- 
en propellers which for some reason 
seemed more important at the moment 
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than whether they were B-8s, 10s or 12s. 

From that day forward Bob lived a 
life completely devoted to the flying 
machine. If there were marbles in his 
pocket he used them to drop like bombs. 
With a little imagination his cap pistol 
was easily converted into a Browning 
machine gun. Cowboys and Indians 
became kid stuff. From that day on it 
was Yanks and Germans. 

If that particular Sunday was a mile- 
stone in Bob’s life, it was no more so 
than the date mentioned in the begin- 
ning—May 8, 1944. For it was on that 
day that Major Bob Johnson knocked 
down his 28th German plane. 

Bob led the group, on the 8th, es- 
corting the heavies deep into Germany. 
But just short of the German border 
the big boys had to turn back because 
of heavy overcast. The fighters, though, 
decided to go on in and do a little 
strafing. While they were down on the 
deck Bob spotted about 40 Nazi con- 
trails—one o'clock high. He knew his 
boys couldn’t get up there so they just 
sat and let the Luftwaffe come to them. 
The Nazis soon learned they were bet- 
ter off making the pretty patterns. 

In the fight that followed Johnson’s 
gun sight flickered out. For lack of 
something better he took a small hunk 
of gum from his mouth and put it where 
the little red dot was—and went right 


on pouring out the lead. He knew the 
Germans’ tricks as well as they did 


themselves. As number .28 dove on the . 


Major he rolled smartly to the right 
waiting for the Nazi's inevitable ma- 
neuver—a cut back throttle signaled by 
a stream of black smoke. The cue 
came as Bob knew it would, and with 
it he moved in for the kill. He was on 
top of him so fast he was afraid for 
a moment they were going to collide. 
As it was Bob slid right down the 109’s 
fuselage, pouring metal by the buckets 
as he did so. He was so close he 
couldn’t swear to the kill, but later it 
was confirmed by the other men of his 
group. That was May 8, 1944. 
Between the Sunday of the Air Show 
and May 8th five years ago, the story 
of Bob Johnson’s life is distinguished by 
its single-track purpose. Otherwise it 
was quite normal. He was one of three 
children—the only boy. He began work 
as soon as he was tall enough to sling 
a paper sack over his shoulder without 
it dangling on the ground. The first 





money he ever made was selling maga- 
zines. He collected a quarter, and his 
mother recalls with pride that he spent 
it to buy each member of the family 
a five cent present. “He was a self-re- 
liant, independent sort of boy from the 
beginning” Mrs. Johnson adds. 

About marks at school? Bobby’s 
mother says he was always more inter- 
ested in athletics than in making good 
grades, but even so his card usually had 
more B’s than anything else. There 
were no woodshed scenes as a result of 
scholastic delinquencies. Trouble? No, 
Bobby never gave his family any real 
trouble. “He might loiter on the way 
home from school,” his mother admits, 
“but that was about all.” 

In high school—as the story of any 
budding young fighter ace should go— 
Bob made something of a name for 
himself as a football star. Anybody can 
tell by looking at him that Bob is a 
born halfback. He’s short, stocky, with 
powerful legs and broad shoulders—a 
sort of miniature Ernie Pinkert. But at 
Lawton High Bob played guard. During 
the war one of the Oklahoma news- 
papers which was running a series on 
Bob’s life accounted for the obvious 
mis-casting as follows: 

“Bobby wanted to play halfback when 
he first reported for football as a high 
school sophomore, but Coach Griffin 
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had a surplus of backs and a shortage 
of guards. 

“You'll do the team more good if 
youll play guard,’ advised Griffin. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, John- 
son replied: ‘Coach if it helps the 
team, I'll play guard.’” 

Those who are familiar with the de- 
termination with which Bob sets about 
accomplishing his objectives might con- 
sider the story a little bit too pat. At 
any rate he played guard—good guard 
at about 140 pounds. 

In addition to his gridiron prowess 
Bob, egged on by his dad who believed 
the boy should learn to defend himself, 
became a first class boxer. At Cameron 
State School of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering he was all set to represent the 
Cameron Aggies in the Golden Gloves 
tournament one year, when an accident 
stopped him short. 

Bob was to leave for the meet on a 
Monday. The Saturday before he had 
a painting job to do—a painting job with 
a spray gun. When he went to the 
paint shop to pick up the spray gun he 
discovered the brutal way that someone 
had pumped the tank up with air (120 
pounds of pressure) but hadn’t locked 
it. As Bob bent to pick it up the lid 
flew off hitting him square between the 
eyes. It took nine stitches to sew it up. 
It was the end of his boxing career, but 
the kid wasn’t too heartbroken. He 
never planned to fight professionally 
anyway. He had other ideas. 

He entered Cameron for two reasons, 
aside from the fact that it was handy. 
First, it was a two year school; all that 
was needed to meet air cadet educa- 
tional requirements. Second, it had a 
good engineering course; something Bob 
knew would be valuable to anybody 
going to spend a lifetime in aviation. 

At Cameron, as at Lawton High, he 
played guard on the football team— 
left guard. The guy who played next to 
him weighed 265—a very few pounds 
shy of being twice what Bob weighed. 
Regardless, the opposition ran very few 
plays over left guard. Football, boxing, 
a tough engineering course, duties as 
president of his Freshman class—all were 
taken in stride as Bob moved without 
deviation toward his one ambition. 

Except for an administrative snafu 
that slowed him down about six months, 
Bob went right from college into the Air 
Force. He still doesn’t know what 
caused the delay. All he knows is that 
after he graduated he was supposed to 
go right into pre-flight. Several of his 
buddies got their orders and took off, 
but Bob didn’t get his until November 
1941—a month before Pearl Harbor. 

Bob started cadet training in a PT-17. 
But unlike most cadets,. especially of 
that day, this was not his introduction 
to flying. Far from it. He had soloed 
at 15. Joe Reed, veteran pilot friend 
of Wiley Post, gave him his first lessons. 
To get the money for the lessons, Bob 
had worked all summer in a Lawton 
cabinet shop run by Fred Gray. He 
swept out, drove a nail here and there 
when Fred figured workmanship wasn‘t 
too important, kept the glue pot filled 
und hot, and acted as general handy 
man, 
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Those first lessons cost $50.00, which 
took a lot of sweeping and nailing and 
glue mixing. First Reed took him up 
as a passenger, letting him get familiar 
with the feel of the air and with the 
instruments. Then came simple flights 
with a couple of farm houses a_ half 
mile apart for pylons. 

“That was to get all the angles of the 
wind, to get used to flying in and out 
of the wind and up and down wind,” 
Reed says. “He was a quiet easy-going 
kid and we always knew he’d make a 
good flier.” 

The Luftwaffe pilots who met Bob 
professionally between April 17, 1948 
(the date of his first mission) and May 
8, 1944, would have good reason to 
disagree with the “easy-going” part of 
Joe’s characterization. Compared to 
the symbolic fighter pilot, he is prob- 
ably less boisterous. But there is a ten- 
sion in his calm that is anything but 
easy going when it explodes. It ex- 
ploded exactly 28 times during his 18 
month tour of duty with the illustrious 
56th Fighter Group in Europe. 

The 56th was the very first outfit to 
be equipped with Republic Thunder- 
bolts. Among the men on its roster 
were guys like Dave Schilling, Hubert 
Zemke, Gerald Johnson (no relation) 
Bud Mahurin, Bob Lamb and Gabby 
Gabreski. The group arrived in Scot- 
land January 13, 1943. Much of the 
Luftwaffe’s trouble dated from that 
day. 

Joshnson can remember in detail 
every combat mission he was ever in. 
He can remember that he was in the 
gun sights of Nazi pilots exactly 28 
times. Twice the Huns didn’t fire. The 
other 26 times they did. He can tell 
you as though it happened this after- 
noon about the time his plane was so 
shot up he decided to bail out but 
couldn’t because the canopy was stuck 
—or about the other time over Schwein- 
furt when he spotted eight Jerries high 
above to the left, peeling into a dive 
straight at his squadron. The others in 
the squadron hadn’t spotted them yet 
and Bob kept flying straight ahead. At 
the precise instant he gave the order 







































Bob’s crew-chief climbs over a stack 
of German crosses to say so long as 
famous 56th Group takes off again. 


“Switch on main tanks. Push props 
forward.” The eight Huns were in a 
screaming dive. 

“Pull straight up and drop belly 
tanks,” he ordered. The startled Nazis 
suddenly found the Americans meeting 
their dive head-on. They broke and 
hit for the deck like jack rabbits diving 
into their holes. 

Looking back from a postwar van- 
tage point, Bob credits the fact that 
he’s still alive to the following: A 
swivel neck, good eyes, physical fit- 
ness, teamwork and eight .50 calibre 
machine guns as opposed to the enemy’s 
thirties. With a smile he emphasizes 
the latter. : 

Johnson’s interest in AFA, like his 
interest in aviation, had a very definite 
beginning. He was invited to the As- 
sociation’s first national convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1947 as a distin- 
guished guest. He accepted with little 
enthusiasm. “Just another veteran’s 
outfit” he thought. 

“But when I got there and saw the 
men who were backing it—the Doolit- 
tles, Arnolds, Curtis’ and the rest—and 
when I studied the aims and purposes 
of the club I was sold.” 

He was sold to the extent of going 
back to New York and getting himself 
chin deep in the activities of AFA’s 

(Continued on page 46) 


Within 24 hours after he was elected, Johnson called a special meeting of his 
deputies. Here he chats with two V.P.’s—Jay Schatz and George Van Nostrand. 
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Above, some of the crowd of.a hundred thousand that braved the roughest hot 
spell of Chicago’s season to watch the greatest public air show ever staged. 


THE AIR FAIR- 


As a fitting climax to a successful convention, a hundred 


thousand Chicagoans watch history’s biggest public air show 


FTER last year’s AFA convention in New York, the phenomenal success of Opera- 

tion Wing Ding (“the greatest show ever put on in Madison Square Garden”) 
raised only one question: How can that one be topped in 1949? 

The answer was in the National Air Fair—the biggest public air show ever held in 
the United States. Actually the two spectacles were entirely different and not subject 
to easy comparison. Wing Ding accomplished two things. It gave blase New Yorkers 
a 4% hour star-spangled show the likes of which even they had never seen before 
(and may never see again) and it focused nation wide attention on AFA. The Air 
Fair went a step beyond. In addition to its entertainment and publicity value, it also 
gave a hundred thousand Chicago spectators a new understanding of the breadth and 
depth of airpower. For there is no better way to bring the public to the Churchill 
conclusion that “air mastery is the supreme expression of military power” than to let 
the people watch for themselves as an F-86 dives at 650 miles an hour and then zooms 
10,000 feet straight up on sheer momentum, or as a squadron of B-36s shakes the 
ground as it rumbles by. 


Dwarfing everything else on the lot was a mighty B-36 flown up from Texas for 
static exhibit. Hundreds hid from the sun under the giant’s protective wing. 


Betty Skelton cut some of afternoon’s . 
finest capers in her Beechcraft Mentor. © 


The AF’s only. operational jet bomber group jf ated in- 
different jets flashed in review commenter ret ked, “If 


} 
With startling accuracy, a squadron of F-80ffive bon: 
above) destroy a wood shack with hundred paed practi 
favorite stunts. Below, Old Big and Mighty mes in 
On both days of show seven 36’s flew up fra t. Wort 








Credit for the split-second timing of the show—timing which kept something 
in the air constantly—went to the pith-helmeted control men at panel above. 





Fastest plane of this or any other air 
show was North American’s F-86, above. 


Mayor Kennelly (with straw hat) welcomes three convention guests to Chicago. 
From left, Air Secretary Symington, Gen. W. H. Tunner, and Gen. Vandenberg. 


oup Fated in Shreveport, La., sent a B-45. As the 
a ked, “If you can see them they’re obsolete.” 


Records of the Enola Gay, first atomic bomber, are turned over to the Smith- 
sonian Institution along with the plane itself. Carl Mitman (left) represents 
: the Smithsonian. To his left are Col. Paul Tibbets, pilot on the Hiroshima 
| _ :' ; flight, Major John Ferebee, bombardier, and Gen. Emmett O’Donnel, C.G. of the 
B0Bive bombers” Cleng cltce' ou of Ge pletene 15th AF. Below, helicopters in a “sky ballet”, and a view of static exhibit. 
dpaed practice bombs. This was one of the crowd’s genes ee 
hiyfPmes in over the runways at boot-top level. ge 


fromt. Worth, cireled once and returned non-stop. 





Adam Stolzenberger’s model B-17 takes off on own power. It will soon be ditched to see if it breaks up like real ones. 





The World’s Finest Models 


_ Tragic as it was, a glider crash that killed a veteran test pilot may have marked the beginning 


of a new and revolutionary method of studying airplane design—without the use of wind tunnels 


t may or may not be the case that the 

Wright brothers were the first to use 
small model planes to get a line on the 
behavior of full size craft before going 
up in them. The story goes that the 
Wrights had a wind tunnel of their 
own design back in their bicycle shop 
in Dayton—birthplace of the Kittyhawk. 
The “tunnel” consisted of a midget 
gasoline engine, a fan, and an old corn- 
starch box. The engine and fan were 
affixed to one end of the box, on top ot 
which the’ Wrights cut a small window. 
Through this window they could watch 
the not-too-ambitious gusts of air from 
the not-too-energetic fan as they passed 
over various model wing shapes and 
designs the boys were trying out. 

Whether or not this was the begin- 
ning of model and wind tunnel re- 
search, the fact remains that in the 
40-odd years that have elapsed since 
then, experimentation of this sort has 
become a multi-million dollar business. 
There is no way of calculating how 
many lives the model and the wind 
tunnel have spared by catching a faulty 


design in the blue-print stage. Nor is 
there any way of calculating the dol- 
lars saved. 

But now comes the possibility of a 
revolution in model design study that 
may in some cases completely outmode 
previous methods. 

It’s a method that was brought into 
being somewhat by accident. Some 
years ago a test pilot, Al Rietherman 
by name, died in the crash of a glider 
he had taken up for its maiden flight. 
For some reason its designers could not 
explain, the glider, after having been 
cut loose from its tow plane, went into 
an uncontrollable spin. Pilot error? The 
men who saw the glider bury itself in 
the flat farm country near Wilmington, 
Ohio; the men who knew Rietherman, 
thought not. What could it have been 
then? In the wind tunnel the model of 
the glider had given little or no indica- 
tion of such a spin characteristic. 

A young model technician by the 
name of Adam Stolzenberger had an 
idea. Before abandoning the glider as 
a bad deal, how about building and 





After a grueling day of test flying, the tiny model comes to rest in hangar be- 
side its miniature companions. The 17 was Wright’s first scale power model. 
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testing an identical free falling model 
—one that could be dropped from a 
plane or, better yet, a blimp. One that 
could be controlled by radio. If the 
model went into a spin it would tend 
to prove that the results of the wind 
tunnel test were in error. If it didn’t 
go out of control then the crash could 
more likely be chalked up to pilot error 
or some mechanical failure. 

Having no better ideas themselves, 
the project officers agreed to Stolzen- 
berger’s proposal. The model was built 
in exact proportions to the ill-fated 
glider. Only there was a difference. 
The model had a parachute rigged in 
its tail so that in the event it did go 
into a spin the technician who operated 
the control box on the ground could 
release the parachute thus enabling the 
expensive little gadget to float safely to 
earth instead of bashing itself into 
matchwood. 

When everything was set, the same 
men who had watched Rietherman 
plummet to his death went to the Naval 
Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. where 
they could use one of the Navy’s blimps 
to assist in their experiment. 

The plan was to drop the glider from 
the blimp at 3000 feet. It would be 
put through the same maneuvers Rieth- 
erman had gone through with the full 
size craft. The man who operated the 
control box had it carefully worked out. 

At 3000 feet the little yellow model 
was thrown free. The man on the 
ground took control. The tiny stick in 
his hands and the magic box sent ac- 
tuating impulses to the glider’s con- 
trols. The model pulled up in a 
sweeping maneuver, just as Rietherman 
had done. Then its wing dipped earth- 
ward. Down it went into a tight spin, 
twisting, turning, wing over wing. 
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The man with the box worked the 
little control stick frantically. Forward. 
Back. Right. Left, but nothing hap- 
pened. He gave up. With a flick of a 
little red switch at one side of the con- 
trol box a small parachute popped out 
of the model’s rudder. 

Here was pretty conclusive evidence 
that the wind tunnel experiments had 
been faulty. But it still wasn’t proof 
positive. 

There was one more step to. take. 
Build another full size glider, take it 
up just as Rietherman had gone up, 
put it through the same maneuvers, 
only this time equip it with parachutes 
just as the model had been equipped. 
This was done, and the glider was 
taken up by a test pilot friend of Rieth- 
erman’s—Al Papana. 

As everybody anticipated by now, 
the second glider reacted just as the 
first one had. But this time, thanks to 
the parachutes, Papana was able io re- 
cover and make a normal landing. 

Here then was irrefutable evidence 
that in some cases at least, wind tunnel 
tests were not enough. And so the free 
flight model test unit, headed by Adam 
Stolzenberger was born. 

From the first glider, Stolzenberger 
has gone on to power model craft-- 
planes with horsepower in the same 
size ratio as the big ships. “Stoltz” 
points out that it would be erroneous 
to indicate that the free-flight system 
will replace the wind tunnel. “It’s a 
new approach to model testing—one we 
believe will give us information we 
can’t get in the tunnels. You see in the 
wind tunnel you can get very accurate 
data from a model on an airplane’s 
static stability, but you don’t get all the 
dope you need on dynamic stability. 
In the wind tunnel they can tell you 
pretty close to what will happen to a 
real plane in various flight attitudes, 
but they can’t tell very well how it hap- 


pens or what the plane wilt do about’ 


it. We think possibly the powered 
models, that fly around just like the 
real planes in the sky, will give us a 
lot of the answers.” 

One of Stolzenberger’s latest models 
is a beautiful miniature B-49 Flying 
Wing with a 17 foot wing span. 

Although this model of the B-49 
doesn’t have engines, most of the free- 
flight models do. These little engines, 
including jets the size of a potato 
masher, are the most amazing things 
of all. 

Soon a 4-engine B-17 model is going 
to take part in a very unusual experi- 
ment. They’re going to “ditch” it in a 
nearby lake. And this time the whole 
model research program is going to be 
put in reverse. The full-sized airplane 
is going to be used for checking up on 

model’s performance and not vice 
versa. 

Off the coast of Florida the Air Force 
has been using war weary B-17’s—big 
airplanes—in a series of important ditch- 
ing tests. When this is done, the model 
people are going to run their test with 
the B-17 model, checking the model’s 
performance data with that obtained 
in the real ditchings. It can make or 
break a lot of theories. 





Model’s balance, which is of utmost importance, is checked by technician. 





Model above and below is not powered, but is used in free-flight vertical 
wind tunnel tests to determine reaction of planes in steep dives and spins. 
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POLIO DUSTOFF 


San Antonio's Air Guard Squadron takes to its DDT-loaded 


Mustangs to rid their city 


| abate summer communities through- 
out the nation ponder ways and 
means of combatting the upswing in 
cases of infantile paralysis which al- 
ways accompany hot weather. 

It is difficult to know what to do 
since so very little is known about the 
disease and the method by which it is 
transmitted. But in San Antonio, Texas, 
they decided to-go after the flies: The 
common house fly is a known disease 
spreader and the polio virus has béen 
found in flies. 

Members of the 182nd Air National 
Guard Squadron volunteered to under- 


of disease-bearing _ insects. 


take “Operation Anti-Polio,” and, using 
a mixture of DDT and diesel oil instead 
of bombs they covered the San Antonio 
area in an effort to reduce materially 
the insect population. 

One of their big problems was find- 
ing funds with which to purchase DDT. 
While some supplies were donated by 
public agencies, most of the money 
came from the citizens themselves 
through a “Dollars for Dusting” cam- 
paign sponsored by the San Antonio 
Express and The Evening News in con- 
junction with the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 


During the first 
four days, the Na- 
tional Guard, flying 
specially equipped 
F-5ls, flew 155 sor- 
ties, sprayed 10,230 
gallons of solution which contained 
77,725 pounds of DDT. The “Dollars 
for Dusting” fund passed the $10,000 
mark and the first spraying of the city 
was completed. 

But the National Guard, and the city 
itself want the work to go on. To be 
effectively protected, the city should 
be sprayed eight times during the sum- 
mer at a total estimated cost of $34,006 
for the chemicals. The 182nd Sq., 
through its commander, Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam N. Hensley, has already volun- 
teered to stay on the job. All that’s 
needed now is the money. 

The whole country has been watch- 
ing the experiment with great interest, 
for if it succeeds in lowering the polio 
incidence, spraying may become: a wel- 
come and comparatively inexpensive 
way of combatting one of the most 
dreaded of diseases. 


Within four days, planes of the Air National Guard,’ had blanketed the San Antonio area with 77,725 pounds of DDT. 





sorties flown during “‘Operation Anti-Polio.” 


Above, a lone Mustang piloted by Lt.-Col. William N. Hensley, Squadron CO, returns to its base after spraying its load 
of DDT. Below, squadron maintenance men prepare the tanks which were filled with a solution of DDT and diesel oil. 








Executive Order Puts Reservists on Flight Pay 


Eligible Officers and EM of Air Reserve Due to Get the Same 
Pay Check as Air Guardsmen. Air Forces Announces Rules 


Rated Reserve officers and airmen of 
the organized Air Reserve are now 
eligible for flight pay, according to the 
provisions of Executive Order 10059, 
recently signed by President Truman. 
Thus another step has been taken in 
unifying regulations of the Reserve and 
the Air Guard. Flight pay for eligible 
personnel of the Air Guard was author- 
ized-by am Executive Order in 1942. The 
new authorization was accomplished 
simply by substituting the words “Re- 
serve Components” for “National Guard.” 

The new regulation establishes the 
following minimum flying requirements: 
> During one calendar month a reservist 
must complete four or more flights total- 
ing at least 72 minutes, or in lieu thereof 
to be in the air a total of at least 96 
minutes. 
> During two consecutive calendar 
months, when the requirements of the 
above paragraph have not been met, 
eight or more flights totaling at least 144 
minutes will be needed. In lieu of this, 
the reservist must acquire a total of at 
least 192 air minutes. 
® During three consecutive calendar 
months when the requirements of the 
foregoing paragraph have not been met, 
Reservists must log 12 or more flights 
totaling at least 216 minutes, or, in lieu 
thereof, be in the air a total of at least 
288 minutes. * 


The order specifies that such required 
flights may be made at ordered drills, 
or equivalent periods of training, in- 
struction, or duty, of the organization to 
which such officer, warrant officer, or 
airman belongs or is attached, or at 
other times in accordance with regula- 


tions prescribed by the head of the 


department concerned. Thus, according 
to the last phrase, it will be possible for 
reservists to draw flying pay for flying 
time accrued outside of unit training 
periods, provided it is approved by the 
head of the department. This is a matter 
that has been of some dispute in the 
past. 

For fractions of a calendar month, the 
number of aerial flights and the time in 
the air required shall bear the same 
ratio to the number of flights and the 
time in the air required for a full calen- 
dar month as the period in question 
bears to the entire month. 


Women Will Get Assignments 
in New Air Reserve Program 


The U.S. Air Force, as a part of their 
Reserve program expansion, has au- 
thorized the assignment of women Re- 
servists to all units and all duties in 





WAF Sergeant Elizabeth Forte of Long Beach, Calif., signs in with M/Sgt. Jim 


Davis. Miss Forte was first WAF to join new Reserve program in California. 
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the Reserve program, except those in 
combat categories. 

The move is designed to encourage 
participation in the program of women 
already in the Reserve, as well as for- 
mer WACs who held AAF assignments 
during the war. The Air Force Reserve 
has therefore begun to recruit women 
Reservists up to two percent of the 
strength of the total Reserve program. 
This would mean training spaces for 
approximately 1,540 women in the Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

Women reservists desiring assign- 
ment in the Reserve program should 
apply directly to the Headquarters of 
the Air Force in their area. 


Civilian Body Probes Merit of 
Activating Reserve Command 


Although the Air Force has made no 
official announcement, a board of Re- 
serve Officers appointed by Chief of 
Staff Vandenberg has been meeting in 
the Pentagon in recent weeks to study 
the feasability of establishing a Reserve 
Command which would assume com- 
plete administrative jurisdiction over all 
Air Reservists and Air Reserve units. 

Proponents of the measure maintain 
that a greater operational efficiency 
could be brought about by centralizing 
Reserve functions in a single head- 
quarters free from other assignments. 
Since it is assumed that the head- 
quarters would be staffed by reservists, 
advocates of the idea also argue that 
greater personnel efficiency would be 
brought about in that “nobody knows 
the Reservist’s problems like a Reservist.” 

On the other hand those who view the 
proposal with skepticism point out that 
during this phase of rapid technical 
progress, the primary objective, insofar 
as Reserve matters are concerned, should 
be to “integrate” with the regular Air 
Force rather than “separate.” They also 
question the ability of a separate com- 
mand to conduct housekeeping facilities 
as efficiently as the regular Air Force. 


Air Guardsmen Can Wear New 
AF Uniform—If They Buy Them 


Officers of the Air National Guard 
have recently been authorized to wear 
the new Air Force uniforms, Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau has announced. 

There are approximately 6,000 Air 
Guard officers who will be affected by 
the new regulation. They must, like 
those of the regular services, buy their 
own uniforms, General Cramer added. 

Air Guard enlisted men have already 
been authorized to wear the new in- 
signia now worn by enlisted men of the 
regular Air Force, although these in- 
signia have not yet been issued. Gen- 
eral Cramer stated that issue of these 
items have been held up by priority 
considerations but would begin as soon 
as the supply became adequate. 
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Truman Signs Executive Order Establishing New 
Disability Benefits For Injured Air Reservists 


Public Law 108 Removes 30-Day Minimum; Gives Compensa- 





tion To Injured Trainees Regardless of the Length of Duty Tour 


Perhaps the most sorely needed of all 
Air Reserve reforms was brought about 
last month with the passing by Congress 
of Public Law 108. The new rule, al- 
ready signed by President Truman, pro- 
vides that any member of the Air Re- 
serve (or of any other reserve compo- 
nent) who is disabled or killed while on 
active duty for 30 days or less or during 
inactive duty training, or who suffers 
any injury or disease during such duty 
or training which later results in his 
disability or death is entitled to receive 
the same pensions, compensation, death 
gratuity, retirement pay, hospital bene- 
fits, and pay and allowances as are pro- 
vided for officers and airmen of corre- 
sponding grades and length of service 
of the regular Air Force. The Law is 
retroactively effective to cover such 
cases originating on or after 14 August, 
1945. 

Prior to the passage of PL 108, the 
situation was quite different. A Re- 
servist injured during week-end flying, 
for example, would be cared for until 
such time as he recovered from his in- 
jury—that is, he would be hospitalized 
and. given medical attention at govern- 
ment expense. But he would get none of 
the compensation benefits afforded reg- 
ular airmen. If he was in the hospital 
four or five months, and if he lost his 
civilian job in the meantime, there was 
no way for him to claim restitution. 

A specific example of the injustice of 
the old set up was sighted in Arr Force 
in December, 1948. A Naval Reserve 
officer had gone on active duty for two 
weeks at Floyd Bennett Field. During 
the two weeks he was involved in the 
crash of an F4U Corsair. He was 
seriously burned and _ hospitalized for 
six months. But since the law provided 
that having been recalled to active duty 
for less than thirty days, he could not 
be payed for more than that, he had no 
means of support for himself or his fam- 


ily while he was hospitalized. His wife _ 


had to go to work to-earn the family’s 
living. 

Now that has been changed. The 
period of duty is no longer material. 
Even if injury occurs (for example) dur- 
ing a regularly scheduled Volunteer Air 
Reserve Training assembly of only 2 
hours the reservist is covered. 

Air Force officials point out however, 
that prompt reporting of an injury is 
highly advisable even though no imme- 
diate adverse effects 
are noted and the 
incident seems triv- 
ial. Such reporting 
can be highly sig- 
nificant in connec- 
tion with any later 
developments 





which may necessitate adjudication of 
that injury. 


Field Reaction to New 5-Point 
Reserve Program Mostly Good 


Reaction to the Air Force’s new 5- 
point Air Reserve program began to 
make itself felt last month as the USAF 
announced that it had completed acti- 
vation orders on 156 Corollary units and 


that progress in the other four depart- « 


ments was “on schedule”. 

For the most part, Air Reservists have 
accepted the new program with re- 
newed hope and anticipation. Within 
its provisions they see a possible solution 
to their own individual problems as well 
as to the greater problem of molding an 
efficient fighting force. 

There have been squawks too, how- 
ever. Among them are the gripes of 
enlisted personnel who still feel that 





RESERVIST’S VERSION OF 
THE 23rd PSALM 


The Air Force is my Shep- 
herd, 

I am in want, 

It maketh me lie down and 
cuss, 

It leadeth me beside Wash- 
ington’s red tape, 

It disturbeth my Soul, 

It leadeth me in the paths of 
Hopelessness ' 

For the Air Force’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the 

Shadow of Qualification, 

I anticipate no recall to ac- 
tive duty, 

For it is against me. 

Its new Policies and Diplo- 
macies 

Prepareth me for another 
Refusal, 

And in the presence of mine 
enemies 

It anointeth my small re- 
quests with NOs. 

My hope is runneth down. 

Surely Disillusionment and 
Disappointment 

Shall follow me. 


George P. Gumpert 
Hammond, La. 











they are not getting a fair shake. They 
cite lack of PX privileges and lack of 
clearly defined Air Force rules for pro- 
motion as examples. 

Most consistant objection to the new 
program, however, has been the some- 
what unexpected criticism that the acti- 
vation of new Corollary and AFRTC 
units has broken up ‘numbers of old 
reserve units that were working smooth- 
ly and efficiently. In answer, the Air 
Force states that regrettable as such 
instances are, they were none-the-less 
inevitable. Reserve chiefs point out that 
to establish training units in areas of 
greatest population it was necessary to 
abandon certain other units in areas of 
less population since there were insuffi- 
cient funds to maintain both. In some 
areas of dense population just the re- 
verse was true. Here certain units were 
split and multiplied to accommodate a 
large reserve population. In both cases 
AF heads. were fully aware of the snafu 
bound to occur. They have voiced a 
plea however to all Reservists to take 
into consideration the problem involved 
and to “give the new program a chance 
to prove itself.” 


Air National Guard Completes 
Basic Framework of All Units 


With Federal recognition of the 147th 
Fighter Squadron, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
basic organization of the currently as- 
signed 514 component units of the Air 
National Guard has been completed, 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau reported. 
The first postwar Air Guard unit to be 
Federally recognized was the 120th 
Fighter Squadron of the Colorado Air 
National Guard in June 1946. 

On May 31, 1949, Air Guard strength 
reached 40,997 officers and airmen. This 
is 69 percent of the target strength of 
59,274 officers and men which has al- 
ready been authorized. It is hoped that 
this figure can be reached by June 30, 
1951. 

The 514 Air Guard units are distrib- 


uted throughout the 48 states, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. . Some 72 fighter squadrons and 
12 light bombardment squadrons of the 
Air Guard are now operating from 78 


- municipal, State or Federally owned in- 


stallations. The Air Guard organiza- 
tion also includes hundreds of. head- 
quarters and service organizations. 


MoreMustangs for AirReserve 


The Air Training Command will soon 
receive 20 F-51 Mustangs which have 
been ordered removed from storage. 

In addition to getting 100-hour in- 
spections, the craft will be stripped of 
rocket mounts, ammunition boxes and 
assemblies, guns and gun sights, and will 
be equipped with radio compasses. 

The planes will be assigned to reserve 
units under the jurisdiction of the Air 
Training Command. 
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These broken pieces mark the end of an era for the B-19. Mission completed, its only value now is in aluminum bars. 


THE FIRST GIANT'S END 


Once the seventh wonder of the aviation world, the B-19, first of the great bombers, 


comes to the end of the trail. Her crews say goodbye; the wreckers take charge 


A month or two ago, a crew of me- 
chanics at Davis-Monthan AFB, 
Tucson, Arizona, threw two steel cables 
around the fuselage of the B-19. They 
fastened the cables to a couple of 10- 
wheel C-2 wreckers and pulled. The 
tail section, two stories high, fell to the 
ground. They sliced the wing tips off 
in the same manner and then went to 
work with torches and crow bars. The 


Air Force had no further use for this 
famous old giant and it was cheaper to 
scrap it than store it. Boil an egg one 
of these days and no one can guarantee 
that your saucepan was not once a piece 
of B-19 fuselage. 

When the fabulous B-I9 first took to 
the air on June 27, 1941, the average 
citizen read the following day’s head- 
lines with wonder and some amuse- 


ment: he was just as pleased as he 
might have been over any extravagantly 
outlandish circus trick. He had been 
following the giant plane through its 
various stages of planning and produc- 
tion ever since May 1935 when the 
Army granted final approval to the proj- 
ect. The big question in his mind as he 
watched the plane grow was “Will the 
thing fly?” He guessed it probably 


The lessons learned in building the B-19 proved to be immeasurably valuable in putting the B-29 into production. 





would ’though he didn’t see how and 
he certainly didn’t know why. As a 
matter of fact he might have pondered 
the validity of the whole project. Here 
was a plane so much bigger than any 
the Air Force had during the late 1930s 
that the average citizen probably was 
inclined to view the affair as a gigantic 
$4,000,000 gag. Sort of a “let’s build 
the biggest damn airplane we can think 
of and see what happens” deal. Re- 
member that the modern heavy bomber 
of the day was the old Douglas B-18, a 
two-engined plane far less than half the 
size of the proposed B-19. 

The average citizen may be excused 
for not grasping the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of the B-19 but if he estimated 
the project as an enormous piece of 
nonsense, he couldn’t have been farther 
from the mark. For as later events 
proved, the B-19 represented one of 
the soundest $4,000,000 investments the 
Air Force ever made. 

Although it was completed just be- 
fore the war, the B-19 never flew into 
hostile skies. Its guns never fired a shot 
in anger and no live bomb ever fell 
from its bomb bay. The B-19 was too 
far ahead of its time. Its engines were 
lacking in power and it remained a 
slow, lumbering, flying laboratory. But 
therein lay its value, for without the 
experience and know-how. gained in 
building and flying the B-19, the de- 
velopment of the B-29 might have been 
seriously retarded, even to the extent of 
coming too late to get the great Super- 
fortress into the war against Japan. 

Planning and building the B-19 was 
a project that left no room for the timid, 
the un-imaginative or the weak-at- 
heart. For this was striking out in a 
completely new field. 

As Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, former 
chief of the U.S. Army Air Corps once 
remarked, “we of the Air Corps think of 
the B-19 as a ‘Wright Field on wings’ 
as a flying laboratory for the develop- 
ment and for the testing of airplane 

(Continued on page 46) 


With ace Army test pilot, Col. Stan- 
ley M. Umstead at the controls, the 
B-19 first flew on June 27, 1941. 


The B-19 became a flying laboratory where new types of equipment, specially 
designed for a big plane were installed, tested, modified, and accepted or re- 
jected. This preliminary experimentation carried on before and during the 
war, made the task of building the Superfortress and the B-36 that much 
easier. Below is one of the B-19’s eight-foot tires—the largest ever built. 





Northrop Seeking Plane With 25,000 Mile Range 


Swedish Scientist Says Boundary Layer Control May Make 


‘Round-World Hop Possible Without Stopping or Refueling 


In perhaps the most startling claim 
ever made for the potentialities of 
“boundary layer control”, Northrop Air- 
craft Company last month announced 
that it was conducting design research 
that might extend the range of the B-49 
Flying Wing to 25,000 miles—an in- 
crease of over 500 percent above the 
present acknowledged range of the 
plane. 

This would be accomplished, accord- 
ing to the Northrop announcement, by 
continually “drawing off” the lower 
boundary of air which builds up around 
the surface of any plane in flight causing 
turbulence and drag, which in turn eats 
fuel and diminishes range. As much as 
50 percent of the drag of certain type 
airfoils can be eliminated according to 
the Northrop scientists. 

According to the Northrop plan, nar- 
row slots would be spaced in ranks over 
the entire fuselage of the Wing. A pump 
in the airplane would create suction in 
the slots, whisking off the boundary layer 
into the plane itself, and exhausting it 
behind. The atmospheric blanket which 
surrounds the airplane would thus re- 
main thin and smooth. 

Boundary layer control is by no means 
a new field of research. It has been the 
subject of continuing aerodynamic study 
for at least 20 years. But so far as is 
known the Northrop announcement is by 
far the most optimistic claim ever ad- 
vanced. 

Heading the Northrop study, which so 
far has been confined to basic calcula- 
tions and has not involved actual experi- 
mentation with a plane itself, is Dr. 





Werner Pfenniger, recognized as one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on 
boundary layer control. Pfenniger, who 
was brought to the US by Northrop in 
January of this year, attained promi- 
nence for his work in this field at the 
Institute for Aerodynamics of the Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology at Zurich, 
Switzerland, He began this research in 
1941. Later the Swiss Study Commission 
for Aeronautics financed actual wind 
tunnel experiments with airfoils employ- 
ing the suction slots. It is largely on the 
results of these tests that he bases his 
calculations of performance for the 
Wing. Pfenninger points out however, 
that the turbulence in the wind tunnels, 
as well as the necessity for testing at 
comparatively low speeds, make it im- 
possible to assume arbitrarily that the 
same results can be obtained on an 
actual airplane. 

“It seems probable, but it must yet be 
proved,” he stated. An airplane like 
Northrop’s 213,000-pound Flying Wing 
B-49, he pointed out, uses eight jet 
engines to carry it along at its 500- 
mile-an-hour clip. These engines develop 
a total of 32,000 pounds of thrust at 
sea level. By use of full boundary layer 
control the Flying Wing could carry the 
same load at the same speed with as 
much power as is supplied by only two 
of the jet engines. 

Included in this sharply-reduced en- 
gine requirement is the power needed to 
drive the suction pump, Dr. Pfenninger 
asserted. Thus a Flying Wing equipped 
with boundary layer suction slots could 
be operated on one-fourth the power 


A “new look” in rotors for helicopters. Introduced by Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratories of Buffalo, N. Y., these 22-foot blades are made of wood and glass. 
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required for a similar airplane not so 
equipped. Boundary layer air would be 
whisked off the surface of the Flying 
Wing at the rate of about 3,000 cubic 
feet per second and the blast which 
would be exhausted from a tail pipe 
would contribute an added “push” to 
the airplane. 

The Northrop study has been con- 
ducted independently of Air Force 
investigations of the same problem. Un- 
officially, certain Air Force scientists 
view the Northrop claim with reserve. 
They point out that numerous tests with 
models and wind tunnels have been 
most encouraging, but that results have 
been “quite disappointing” when the 
wind-tunnel theories have been applied 
to full size planes. They do not deny, 
however, that there are “tremendous” 
potentialities in the field. 


Glass Blades for Helicopters 
Developed by Cornell Aero Lab 


After two years of extensive research 
and development, a “new look” for heli- 
copter blades has come out of the Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratories at Buffalo, 
New York—the development of glass 
fiber molded helicopter rotor blades. 

According to tests conducted by the 
Air Materiel Command’s Propeller Lab- 
oratory—for whom the blades were pro- 
duced—the new rotors will lift more 
weight for the same horsepower under 
certain conditions than any blades of 
similar size thus far investigated. It 
means, the experts believe, possible in- 
creased performance for the helicopter 
in either cargo, passengers, fuel or range 
extension. 

The blades are approximately 22 feet 
long and have an average width of 20 
inches. They are molded integrally in a 
single operation. Secret of construction 
is this: A sandwich is made from a large 
thickness of very light core material 
such as balsa wood lodged between thin 
face layers of comparatively heavy 
strength material such as sheet metal or, 
in this case, a laminate composition of 
multiple layers of fiberglass cloth im- 
bedded in plastic impregnations. 

Manufacture of the blades is com- 
paratively simple. A core is shaped from 
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the balsa wood to nearly the exact size 
of the finished blade. This core is then 
wrapped with several layers of the fiber- 
glass cloth which is impregnated with 
liquid plastic which hardens when 
heated. Literally, the blades are baked 
in an oven like you would a layer cake. 
The entire assembly. being placed in a 
heated mold, is squeezed to the exact 
shape desired. Steam heat is applied to 
the mold, hardening the plastic and 
molding the blade into an integral unit 
consisting of core and sandwich walls. 

The molding operation takes place at 
temperatures of 230 degrees F. A com- 
pression load, to press the laminates into 
one unit, exerts pressures of 120 tons, 
one of the largest die molding operations 
ever attempted. 

High performance of the new blades, 
according to experts, is attributed to re- 
duction in the horsepower previously 
wasted to overcome aerodynamic drag. 


New Compass Arctic-Proof 


Air Force planes ranging into the 
northern Polar regions have long been 
faced with tricky navigation problems. 
To help relieve the situation, the Bureau 
of Standards in recent months has intro- 
duced a new instrument called the Pfund 
Sky Compass. It is an outgrowth of Dr. 
A. H. Pfund’s twilight sextant long in 
use by the Navy. 

Parts of the new compass include: an 
analyzer for determining the plane of 
polarization of light during daylight; an 
azimuth circle on which the sun’s com- 
puted azimuth can be set, and a clock 
which drives a chosen reference line in 
synchronization with the suns apparent 
motion—one revolution every 24 hours. 

To use the compass, the operator faces 
the azimuth indicator and sets the clock 
on the analyzer unit to read local appar- 
ent time on the time scale. The instru- 
ment is then rotated on its base until a 
light match is obtained at which time 
the mark “O” on the azimuth scale 
points either due north or due south 
while the reading behind the azimuth 
index will be the direction the operator 
faces. After that with directions sep- 
arated by 180 degrees, it is simple to 
determine direction. 
























Pfund Sky Compass is outgrowth of 
twilight sextant long used by Navy. 











TECH TALK 5 seres oo 


The Optical Instruments Laboratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards claims development of a new precision camera calibrator 
which greatly simplifies calibrations for present mapping cameras. 
The new instruments provides a more compact and simplified opera- 
tion: only one negative whereas previously four were needed; more 
rapid and more accurate location of the principal focus point to- 
gether with the determination of the equivalent focal length of the 
lens as mounted in the camera. It also provides quantitative infor- 
mation on the magnitude of the prism effect and the effect of tangen- 
tial distortion. 








Something new for the private flyer who wants to get up and go 
places, which, of course means keeping hep with navigation problems 
is the navigation computor known as the “Mapigator”. It puts every- 
thing the private pilot wants into one simple package a unit about the 
size of the average bread-board and weighing only 26 ounces. Ground 
speed, course point alignments, true heading comes at a glance and 
by readjng a set of tables and turning a circular slide rule and a rotat- 
able wind arrow. They claim anyone can operate it with the ease of 
reading an Atlas. 





The latest in helicopters is the XA-5, probably better known as the. 
“Top Sergeant.” A two-place design it uses rotor-tip pulsejet power. 
Structural simplicity, radical reduction of working parts; high potential 
in lifting heavy payloads at short ranges and pulsejet performance at 
high whirl stresses are its outstanding features. It weighs 1200-pounds 
gross is powered with two AHCo-designed engines. Maximum speeds 
75 mph, cruising, 55 mph. Useful load, in addition to pilot, 385 
pounds. ° 





The British, according to a recent report, may have found a pos- 
sible solution to the problem of preserving laminar flow at low speeds 
by using a boundary layer suction system. Tests were run with a new 
type wing design on a DeHaviland G.2 glider. The idea is unique: 
The wing is built up around a box spar comprising two webbed side- 
spars and bulkheads. Aft of the main spar box, construction is very 
unorthodox. Upper surface is maintained by ribs as far back as the 
slots from which point, molded plywood is used in a concave surface 
to the trailing edge and is unsupported internally. To produce suction, 
the glider carries a Ford V-8 engine in the fuselage which drives a 
centrifugal fan that pulls air from the wing tubes. This keeps surface 
undisturbed, maintaining laminar flow characteristics. 





Consolidated Vultee comes up with a new type seat test called the 
“dynamic cycler.” It consists of a standardized (is there one) human 
“buttock form” moulded in plaster and impressed by mechanical means 
against the seat or cushion. Cushion measurements (thickness) are 
made before, during and after the test by means of a multiple indent- 


. er, They can tell you how many sit-down-strikes caused by bouncing 


up and down vibrations in an aircraft are caused in the normal life of 
a cushion. 





Aerial wire-laying developed during the war has reached a new 
rapidity. In a recent demonstration a mile of telephone wire was 
dropped between two points on the ground and forty seconds after the 
wire touched the ground two parties were talking by telephone over 
it. That’s better service than you get between our Wright Field office 
and the Washington headquarters. The new method uses a 23-lb. 
fragmentation bomb, less charge, attached to a miniature parachute. 
It pulls out the mile of wire. The wire is also new, a rugged plastic 
insulated cable having added strength over previous types. Conver- 
sation. is not audible over a distance of more than fwe miles; but under 
that it is just like talking to the man downtown or next door. 




















F-86 Scorpion Gets New Air Brakes 


Air brakes for an aerial destroyer 
are pictured above on the Northrop 
Scorpion XF-89 all-weather fighter. 
Note the- jaw-like control surfaces at 
the outer end of the wing trailing edge. 
These are called “decelerons” combin- 
ing the functions of ailerons, fighter 
brakes and landing flaps. Northrop 
claims development of new system 
gives plane extra maneuverability and 
weight-lifting ability. It also permits 
fighter to be extremely effective as dive 
bomber. In normal flight “brakes” are 
closed allowing controls to function 
merely as ailerons. During take-offs 
and landings “decelerons” are lowered 
providing additional lift area and brake 
area respectively. In dives, jaws are 
opened to provide effective fighter 
brakes. 

The idea for full span flaps was 
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pioneered by Northrop in the develop- 
ment of the Black Widow night fighter 
—F-61. The same idea could not’ be 
applied to the Scorpion because of 
thin, knife-like wing: However, an- 
other Northrop design, the flying wing 
provided a new answer. Engineers 
simply incorporated jaw-like features 
of the flying wing’s rudders with the 
result—“decelerons.” 

The Scorpion is also equipped with 
airborne radar which enables it to spot 
targets from great distances despite fog, 
storms or darkness. 
It promises to be 
one of most effec- 
tive performers op- 
erating at strato- 
sphere altitudes 
and capable of 
near sonic speeds. 





NewViewer for AF 





Development of this new type view- 
finder by the Photographic Laboratory 
at Wright Field may be a big boon to 
aerial photographers and for pilots who 
must land in small areas. It presents 
in an airborne package a continuous, 
unreversed clear image. of..theterrain 
directly below and just ahead of the 
aircraft. Literally it means a “birds- 
eye” picture of what’s coming up. 





New Wire Tester 


This little box of buttons proved to 
be a simple method for testing the elec- 
tric wiring system in giant B-36 bomb- 
dropping units. Devised by Willis D. 
McClure at Convair’s Fort Worth Divi- 
sion the idea has been adopted for gen- 
eral use. McClure received $345 for 
his innovation—the largest award so far 
this year in the big plant’s employee- 
suggestion contest. 














Flying Wing Serves as Test Bed for Powerful Turbodyne 


Latest version of the Northrop Fly- 
ing Wing is this six-engined jet bomber 
designated the EB-35-B to be used as 
a flying test stand for the new more 
powerful Turbodyne engines. Designers 
claim revamped B-35 Wing which has 
four engines concealed in the wing 
proper and two externally pod-mounted 
jets will be capable of super speeds at 
extreme altitudes. 


Largest Tailpipe 


It may look like a pair of pants up- 
side-down, but this is reportedly the 
world’s largest jet engine tailpipe as- 
sembly ever built. Ryan did the job for 
the Wright T-35 Typhoon turbo-prop 
engine. Reported to be capable of de- 
veloping in excess of 5,000-pounds 
thrust the engine and tailpipe assembly 
has been test flown in nose of B-17. 
Whole installation is still experimental. 


Radar Offers Unique Picture of Lift 


Here’s how ;“Vittles” looks on long- 
range surveillance radar scope. Small 
dots lower left are American C-54’s ap- 
proaching Berlin along Frankfurt cor- 
ridor. Planes upper left are British and 
American air craft coming in on Ham- 
burg corridor. In left center are planes 
departing Berlin along common return 


corridor. Circles are Russian airfields 
to be avoided. Horizontal lines mark 
runways for Tempelhof, Getaw, Tegel 
airfields in Berlin. All aircraft are 
spaced less than 10 miles apart, ap- 
proximate 8 minutes at 180 m.p.h. 
Traffic is constantly recorded by radar 
as airlift continues. 
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% 3,200 TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD— 


Allison aircraft turbine engines have logged 
more than 200,000 hours’ actual flight time to date — 


more time in the air than all other jet engines. 


J-35 


Axial-flow 

















Turbo-jet 





Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
Grumman F9F-3 Panther 
Northrop F-89A Scorpion 
North American FJ-1 Fury 
Consolidated XP5Y 

Northrop RB-35B Flying Wing 
Martin P4M-1 Mercator 

North American AJ-] 


GENERAL Indi lis, Indi 
MOTORS ndianapolis, Indiana 





Builder of axial and centrifugal flow turbine engines 


Allison jet-powered airplanes : 
Lockheed F-80 and TF-80 Shooting Star 
| 








Critics Unanimous in Praising 
Squadron’s Production of Air 


Play, “Command Decision” 


One AFA Squadron’s contribution to 
the cause of Air Power that will be hard 
to surpass took place recently as the 
San Francisco Squadron presented the 
Pacific Coast stage premiere of William 
Wister Haines’ “Command Decision.” 
The undertaking received plaudits from 
every drama critic in the Golden Gate 
city and captivated over 3200 playgoers 
during its four night run. 

When the opportunity of obtaining 
the initial western rights to the play pre- 
sented itself to the College Players of 
the University of San Francisco, it 
wasn’t long before the San Francisco 
Squadron and USF joined forces to send 
the virile message of air power to the 
entire Bay Area. 

Mike Kavanaugh, Squadron Com- 
mander, appointed a special theatrical 
committee, headed by Mike Pisani, and 
arrangements were made for the pro- 
duction of the show by individuals who 
had never been closer to the stage than 
“Fifth Row, Center, Orchestra.” 

The basic arrangements called for the 
USAF College Players, well-noted in the 
West for their collegiate, non-profes- 
sional shows, to stage the show by sup- 
plying the cast and the director. The 
rest was in the San Francisco Squad- 
ron’s hands. 

Fourth AF Headquarters at Hamilton 
Air Force Base assisted with major 
equipment, including the tail of a 
washed out plane which was then 
painted with a Maltese cross to repre- 
sent the remnants of a Luftwaffe jet... 
weather maps’ came from the Air 
Weather Service at Fairfield Suisan Air 
Force Base . . . the maps of Western 
Germany, France and England, for the 
office of General Dennis, came from a 
former navigator in the Squadron... . 
the problem of uniforms was easily 
solved, as San Francisco Squadron 
members who had the same sizes as the 
members of the cast came forth with 
blouses, pinks, GI shoes and well-styled 
“50-mission” hats. 

The Squadron, booked the War Me- 
morial Theater in San Francisco's Civic 
Center for the production, with a ca- 
pacity seating of 1100. 

The program on opening night started 
by a pre-show concert of the Glee Club 
of the University of San Francisco. 
While the lights were dimming and the 
audience was settling in their seats, 
Miss June Lockhart, Queen of the Air 
Force Association and a distinguished 
member of the New York stage, stepped 
on stage to make a posthumous presen- 
tation of the Squadron’s “Award of 
Appreciation” to James J. Gill, the direc- 


‘Frisco AFA Gives Stage Hit 






In one of the most dramatic moments in “Command Decision,” General Dennis 
(played by Jud Holstein, far left) decides to complete “Operation Stitch” 
enly to be relieved of command by General Kane (Joseph Laherty, center). 


tor, who died during rehearsals of the 
play. His successor, Stuart Bennett, 
accepted the scroll for Mr. Gill’s family. 

From the moment the curtain went up 
on the set that was a section of a 
Quonset hut until the curtain came 
down on the seventh and final curtain 
call, the audience received an indoc- 
trination on airpower that to many was 
a new philosophy. For three additional 
nights, the performance was repeated, 
and when the last curtain went down 
amidst cheers, it closed the cover on a 
memorable achievement of an AFA 
Squadron. 








Part of the San Francisco Squadron’s Committee for “Command Decision” are 
shown here with June Lockhart, AFA Queen. Front, Michel Pisani and Edward 
‘Russell. Rear, Howard Halla, Miss Lockhart, Mike Kavanaugh & Tom Stack. 
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The Most Outstanding AIR FORCE PHOTOS 


Made into a Pictorial History of Your Air Force 
AIR COMBAT— TARGETS — BOMBERS — FIGHTERS 
and other scenes so familiar to your combat theater of operations 
Over 70% of the photographs used im thes? six pictorsals were selected trom among the 
many thousands on file m Air Force Headquarters in Washington 
Each Pictorial Contoins Over 250 Outstanding Photos 








i. 
JAPAN 


RB, te. 





“THE Sth OVER THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC’ 
—From the early days in the Philippines to VJ Day 
Weiwak — The Carolines — The Coral and Bismark 
Seas — Formosa - Hollandia — Okinawa — Japan — 
Surrender Ceremonies on U.S.S Mussours CON- 
TAINS OFFICIAL AIR FORCE HISTORY and 
Official map of the Southwest Pacific 


“THE 9TH SEES FRANCE AND ENGLAND’ -The 
ETO from North Africa to VE Day London—Cam- 
bridge — Colchester - D Day — Paris — Holland - 
Bercntesgaden — and many others CONTAINS 
OFFICIAL AIR FORCE HISTORY and panorama 
of the 9th Air Force 


“THE 8th SEES ENGLAND’ ~ The ETO — Heavy 
bombers ir action — Men at work and at play - 
London — Ipswich — Colchester — Norwich — Cam- 
bridge — Targets - Fiak - “Getting the Mission 
Off” and panorama of the 8th Au Force 


“THE 12th OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN” — 
North Africa ~ Italy — Egypt — France — Greece = 
Yugoslavia ~ Cassino — Rome — Corsica — Targets 
— Terrihe air action photos — Action over the A; 
penne Mountains Contains OFFICIAL Al 
FORCE HISTORY & panorama of 12tn Air Force 





“THE 15th OVER ITALY” — North Africa — Italy 
— Egypt. — Capri — Cerignola — Cassino — Naples 
- Rome — Palestine — Flak — Air Action — Targets 
=— Fighters — Bombers Contains OFFICIAL AIR 
| FORCE HISTORY & panorama of 15th Air Force 


ATOMIC BOMB Nagasak: — Hiroshima — China 
- The Marianas — Guam — Saipan — Tinian — 


“THE 20th OVER JAPAN’ — From India to the 
| Japan — Targets — Surrender Ceremonies on the 


| U.S.S. Missouri. Contains OFFICIAL AIR FORCE 
i HISTORY and panorama of the 20th Ai Force 
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CALIFORNIA 

Two AFA squadrons, Van Nuys and 
Inglewood, of the California Wing were 
chartered on June 25. Officers of the 
Van Nuys Squadron are Stiles B. Mer- 
rill, commander; George W. Warren, 
vice-commander; Williard R. Erbeck, 
secretary; and R. M. Thomason, treas- 
urer. Council members are Robert W. 
Dorothy, Douglas Dorman, Jimmy 
Khougaz and Eugene Dobson. The 
squadron mailing address is: Mr. Stiles 
B. Merrill, Commander, 7942 Norwich 
ave., Van Nuys, California. Gordon A. 
Ballantyne was named commander of 
the Inglewood Squadron. Other officers 
include: David C. Johnson, Jr., vice- 
commander; Ray Vida, secretary; and 
Gil Vizcarra, treasurer. Council mem- 
bers selected are: Paul Koechritz, Jr., 
Richard H. Hein and Kenneth W. Bar- 
net. Mr. Ballantyne’s address is: 107 
South La Brea, Inglewood, California. 

A joint meeting between the San 
Francisco and East Bay Squadrons of 
AFA, was held in San Francisco last 


_|month. Members of East Bay, San Jose 


and other nearby.squadrons attended. 
A full report of the conclave of Wing 
and squadron officers, held in Fresno on 
April 23 and 24, was presented by Tom 
Stack, commander of the California 
Wing. Mr. Stack also announced that 
the annual Wing Convention, scheduled 


for October, would be held in Oakland. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Edgar Zimont was elected com- 
mander of the South Shore Squadron at 
the May meeting. Other new officers 
are Robert Ryan, vice-commander, Tony 
Stamas, treasurer, and Ralph Lotspeich, 
secretary. 


INDIANA 

South Bend: S. J. Crumpacker, Jr., has 
been named commander of the South 
Bend Squadron No. 1, AFA, for the next 
year. Other officers selected are: F. J. 
Parik, vice-commander; R. Wilson, 
treasurer; E. Wiseman, secretary; D. 
Robers II and W. Light, councilmen. 
Correspondence with the South Bend 
Squadron should be sent to P.O. Box 
806, South Bend, Indiana. 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek: Frank W. Ward of 63 High- 
land Avenue, a colonel in the Air Force 
during World War II, was elected com- 
mander of the Michigan wing of AFA 
during the annual convention in Detroit 
recently. Mr. Ward is also vice com- 
mander of the Battle Creek AFA squad- 
ron. He was acting commander of the 
local squadron for a while last year. 
While directing the activities of the 
local squadron, he instituted a survey 
of air reserve training in the Battle 
Creek area and forwarded the report to 
top AF officials in Washington in an 
effort to have a permanent air reserve 
training center located in Battle Creek. 
The report gained wide attention in 
Washington and was partially instru- 
mental in gaining the temporary reacti- 
vation of the 549th Very Heavy Bomb 
Squadron of the air reserve at Kellogg 
Field. 

Doubt that Congress will act this year 


to establish an Air Force academy was 
expressed by Eugene M. Zukert, assist- 
ant secretary of the Air Force, following 
his arrival in Battle Creek recently to 
speak at Memorial Day observance. Mr. 
Zukert expressed his views on the air 
academy proposal at a buffet supper 
given for him at the Post Tavern by the 
Battle Creek Squadron, AFA, and the 
Battle Creek airport board. Members 
of the city commissioners were in at- 
tendance in addition to the members of 
the airport board and AFA. 

Frederick A. Chantrey was elected 
commander of the Battle Creek Squad- 
ron at the May meeting. Frank W. 
Ward was re-elected vice-commander 
while Robert B. Logan was named sec- 
retary and William L. Klum, secretary. 
Council members include Glenn D. San- 
derson, John B. Flagg and Willard W. 
Baker. 


NEW JERSEY 
Montclair: The films “Combat America” 
and “Story of the Thirteenth AF” were 





presented at the June meeting of the 
Montclair-Essex Squadron, AFA. The 
Squadron library was discussed; more 
books were added and possible new 
locations were mentioned. 


NEW YORK 

New York City: J. Reinke was elected first 
permanent commander of the La Guar- 
dia Airport Squadron No. 1, AFA, at a 
meeting on May 17. W. Hartung was 
selected as vice-commander and Claire 
J. McDonald as_ secretary-treasurer. 
Council members include: H. M. Byrnes, 


~G. Hamilton, C. S. Jones and R. Scruggs. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 
Claire J. McDonald, Personnel Depart- 
ment, American Airlines, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Brooklyn: “Ground Controlled Approach”, 
an AF film, was presented at a meeting 
of the Brooklyn Squadron on June 1. 
Herb Heinberg was elected Group Com- 
mander. Bill Bauer was appointed tem- 
porary secretary (the plan is to select 
secretary elected -from Staten Island 
squadron as soon as it starts operating. ) 
Al Gardella announced Welfare Com- 
mittee is receiving Air Force magazines 
for hospitalized vets at Manhattan Beach. 

John Most of Brooklyn was elected 
State Wing Commander at State Con- 
vention held at Niagara Falls the last 
of May. 














Albany: Frank T. Murdaugh was named 
commander of the Albany Squadron 
No. 1 at a meeting held on June 15. 
Other officers include: Miss Kay Abbott, 
vice-commander; Leo Turner, secretary; 
and Thomas J. Dudo, treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the Squadron executive council 
are Dudley A. Leavey, chairman, Earle 
P. Ribero and Edward J. Healey. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham: John P. Prentice of Durham, 
N. C., was accepted as Wing Command- 
er of North Carolina Wing, AFA, at a 
business meeting of State Directors and 
officers held in Durham on June 24. 
R. S. Northington of Winston-Salem 
was named Ist vice president, Robert 
Lineberger, Lincolnton, was selected as 
2nd vice president, and R. W. Hamlett, 
Durham, was named secretary and 
treasurer. The following were named 
directors for one year: Ben R. Rudisill, 
Cherryville; Alex Andrews, Raleigh; 
Lee Gravely, Rocky Mount; Sgt. Jesse 
Murray, Raleigh; and David C. Del- 
linger, Cherryville. . Directors elected 
for two years are: Dixon A. Lackey, 
Asheville; John Pickett, Durham; Rich- 
ard Hefner, Hickory; Henry Shacklette, 
Durham; and W. P. Budd, Jr., Durham. 
The State meeting in 1950 will be held 
in Winston-Salem with R. S. Northing- 
ton in charge. Promotion of interest 
and membership drives in connection 
with Air Force Reserve volunteer train- 
ing units was discussed at the meeting, 
and the recommendation was made that 
every State officer and director look into 
his local situation to determine what 
further can be done to stimulate interest 
in his community and to give more time 
to AFA and its activities during the com- 
ing year. 


OHIO 
Columbus: C. R. Smith, 1949 president 
of AFA, and George Van Nostrand, as- 
sistant to the president, were guest 
speakers at the Ohio State AFA conven- 
tion held in Columbus recently. Mr. 
Smith discussed the coming Chicago 
convention, and Mr. Van Nostrand 
talked about the California membership 
plan. Ferd Pickens of Columbus was 
elected wing commander succeeding 
John Anderson, while Arman Merriam 
was named vice commander. Cleveland 
was selected as host city for the 1950 
state convention. 

Cleveland: A junior aviator air meet at 
League Park on June 4 was sponsored 
by the Cuyahoga Founder Squadron, 
AFA, in cooperation with the Cleveland 
press. Junior aviators were from the 
Hough Avenue area and classes were 
instructed by members of the local AFA 
squadron. 

Akron: Joseph Wiland was named com- 
mander of the Akron Squadron, No. 1 at 
a meeting held recently. J. A. Gabriel 
was elected vice-commander, James D. 
Wohlford, secretary and Alex Erca, 
treasurer. Members of the executive 
committee include: K. E. Banks, Lewis 
C. Christian, William H. Jeffries, An- 
drew Koloniar, M. W. Maxam, Thomas 
O. Myers and C. H. Whitaker. Wiland 
may be contacted at 730-B Colette 
Drive, Akron, Ohio. 















INTER # NATIONAL AIR RACING 
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SEPT. 3°4°5- CLEVELAND 


A” amare gers to the world’s greatest aerial spectacle — an action- 
packed three-day program of dramatic racing activity over the 
Labor Day weekend, featuring — 


$100,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 

@ THOMPSON TROPHY RACE — 225-mile closed course high 
speed classic of the world, tentatively including a 
jet division. Monday. 

@ BENDIX TROPHY RACE—spectacular trans-continental 
speed dash, including a jet division flown by U.S. 
Service jets. Finish Saturday. 

@ GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES — series of eight closed 
course speed competitions for 190 cu. in. planes. 

. Daily — Finals Monday. 

@ ALLISON JET TROPHY EVENT—jet flying demonstration 
by U.S. Air Service jets. Sunday. 

@ SOHIO TROPHY RACE—105 mile closed course classic 
for high speed planes. Saturday. 

@ TINNERMAN TROPHY RACE—105 mile closed course 
high speed competition. Sunday. 

@ WOMEN’S TROPHY RACE—75 mile closed course classic 
for women pilots only. Sunday. 

@ U.S. AIR FORCE, NAVY and MARINES—in conventional 
and jet plane flying demonstrations of colorful and 
spectacular combat maneuvers. Daily. 

Be sure to attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviativa! 
Order tickets in advance for best choice of seats. 


For tickets and information write or wire National Air Race 
Benjamin T. Franklin, Gen. Mgr., Union Commerce Bidg., Ghicched. 14, Ohio 


Sanctioned by N. A. A. Held under Rules of F. A.I. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DELEGATES 
AT THE THIRD ANNUAL AFA CONVENTION 


The following Resolutions were pre- 
sented and adopted by the delegates 
attending the Third annual national 
convention of the Air Force Associa- 
tion at Chicago, Illinois, July 2, 1949: 


> ELIGIBILITY OF AIRMEN FROM 
ALL SERVICES TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN AFA. 

WHEREAS, The inclusion of for- 
mer air personnel from all services of 
the Armed Forces in the Air Force 
Association has been proposed; and 

WHEREAS, The issues involved 
are of the greatest importance to the 
Association and should be acted upon 
only after thorough study and con- 
sideration; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the -President 
shall appoint a committee of three (3) 
to inquire fully into the advisability 
of admitting to appropriate member- 
ship in the Association, past, present 
and future members of all aviation 
services of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; and it is further 

RESOLVED, That said committee 
report its findings and make its rec- 
ommendations to the next annual 
Convention. 


>» ASSOCIATES. 

WHEREAS, Article IV, Section 4, 
of the Constitution provides for As- 
sociate Membership in the Associa- 
tion by persons not eligible for Active 
or Service membership, but who have 
demonstrated an interest in further- 
ing the aims and purposes of the As- 
sociation, or the proper development 
and maintenance of United States 


_ airpower; and 


WHEREAS, It is the sentiment of 
this convention that affiliates of the 
Association be limited; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That Article IV, Sec- 
tion 4, not authorize Associate mem- 
berships, but provide for Associates 
of the Association; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That Ar- 


ticle IV, Section 4, of the Constitution - 


read as follows: “Any citizen of the 
United States who has demonstrated 
that he is-interested in furthering the 
aims and purposes of the Association, 
or the proper development and main- 
tenance of United States airpower, 
and who is not eligible for Active or 
Service membership; may be individ- 
ually approved as an Associate of the 
Association, but only by the National 
Membership Committee or by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Squadron in 
the area in which he resides, pro- 
vided such latter approval be further 
approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of his Wing.” 


> ALLOCATION OF DUES BE- 
TWEEN NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 
TERS, WINGS AND SQUADRONS. 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that 
Wings and Squadrons secure the bene- 
fit of some part of the membership 
dues of new and renewal member- 
ships secured by them: therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the President 
appoint a committee of three to con- 
sider and promptly report to the 
Board for early action a plan for 
such division of membership dues 
between Wings, Squadrons and Na- 
tional Headquarters, as the Commit- 
tee may deem practical. 
> MERGER. 

WHEREAS, The purpose of unfica- 
tion is to avoid duplication, reduce 
cost and permit more efficient oper- 
ation; and 

WHEREAS, The Association be- 
lieves in the principle of unification 
in the Armed Forces and has so ex- 
pressed itself, and it also believes in 
the same principles for associations 
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which represent the men and women 
— have served in the Air Force; 
an 

WHEREAS, Duplication of effort 
by the Air Force Association and the 
Air Reserve Association is evident 
and the policy of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation regarding this situation was 
expressed at the Annual Convention 
of 1948, when a resolution encourag- 
ing and authorizing the merger of the 
two ee ee who passed by the 
membership; and 

WHEREAS, Merger of the associa- 
tions during the year was not accom- 
plished; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That a merger of the 
Air Force Association and the Air 
Reserve Association is approved in 
principle and the officers and direc- 
tors of the Air Force Association are 
authorized and instructed to continue 
to work on the proposed merger; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 
merger on terms no less equitable to 
the Air Force Association than those 
authorized by the Annual Convention 
of 1948 is authorized, such authoriza- 
tion to be in effect not more than one 
year from this date, July 2, 1949. 


> AIR FORCE ENLISTED 
RESERVE. 

WHEREAS, The national security 
requires an adequate, well trained 
and equipped Air Force Reserve; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Air 
Force has recently formulated a new 
Air Reserve Training Program effec- 
tive 1 July 1949; and 

WHEREAS, It is necessary to give 
greater benefits to enlisted air re- 
servists in order to secure trainees in 
sufficient numbers to carry out the 
Air Force Training program; and 

RESOLVED, That the United States 
Air Force be commended for estab- 
lishing a Reserve Training Program 
which provides the basis for more 
efficient and better training for the 
Reservist and gives our country more 
adequate defense and security; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
Association expresses itself as being 
strongly in favor of greater benefits 
and more recognition for the enlisted 
air reservists in pay, quarters, cloth- 
ing, advancement and publicity to en- 
sure an adequate number of trainees 
to fulfill and carry out the new Re- 
serve Training Program. 


> ADOPTION OF AFA OFFICIAL 
COLORS AND BANNER. 

WHEREAS, The desire has again 
been expressed by Squadron repre- 
sentatives for means of identifying 
their Air Force Association affiliation 
while participating in public activi- 
ties; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the President 
appoint a committee of three (3) to 
recommend to the Board of Directors 


for early action, the selection of ap-- 


propriate colors for the Association 
and the adoption of a standard form 
of banner which shall include the offi- 
cial emblem of the Association. 


> LADIES AUXILIARY. 
WHEREAS,'a number of Squad- 
rons throughout the country have or- 
ganized Ladies Auxiliaries; and 
WHEREAS, The Ladies Auxiliaries 
have already done much to aid the 
various squadrons and can be of 
great assistance in the future; and 
WHEREAS, The Ladies Auxiliaries 
have no official status; and 
RESOLVED, That Ladies Auxil- 
iaries hereby be officially recognized 
by the Air Force Association and 
that their formation by squadrons 
et the country be encour- 
aged. 


> ANNOUNCING DATE AND PLACE 
OF NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

WHEREAS, It is desirable in plan- 
ning a National Convention to have 
the maximum of time available to 
the national and local committees 
for making necessary arrangements; 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the President 
will appoint within thirty days from 
the adjournment of the 1949 Conven- 
tion a National Convention Commit- 
tee which will promptly decide the 
place and date of the 1950 Convention 
and so notify the membership no 
later than six months from the time 
of this convention. 


> WING AND SQUADRON LOCAL 
ACTIVITIES. 

WHEREAS, The widening activi- 
ties of our state and local groups have 
led to many suggestions for amend- 
ment of our constitution and for spe- 
cific resolutions of our convention to 
authorize or approve specific types of 
projects; and 

WHEREAS, The suggested activi- 
ties are of great merit, are entirely 
appropriate to an organization of vet- 
erans, particularly of veterans of the 
Air Force, principally include main- 
taining relations with the Air Force, 
its units and its veterans; and 

WHEREAS, The Policy and Reso- 
lutions Committees have felt that the 
possible field of such activities is so 
broad and will vary so widely be- 
tween different localities that they 
should not be dealt with by specific 
constitutional amendment; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That it is the policy 
of this Association to maintain the 
tie and the mutual interests between 
its members and their former service 
and to that end our squadrons are 
urged, where possible, to be of service 
to local Air Force units and person- 
nel, to stimulate local interest in rec- 
reational and other off-post activities, 
with a view to advancing the general 
well-being of Air Force personnel and 
to assist in all possible ways in the 
maintenance of the comfort and mo- 
rale of all nospitalized veterans. 


> ARMED SERVICES DAY. 

WHEREAS, It is in the interest of 
unification of ‘the Armed Services 
that the present several annual serv- 
ice days be consolidated; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the Air Force 
Association go on record as support- 
ing the expressed desire of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the establishment 
of and participation in by all services 
of a single annual Armed Services 
Day. 


> AIR FORCE HOUSING. 

WHEREAS, Inadequate housing in 
the vicinity of Air Force bases is a 
deterrent to constructive family life 
of the United States Air Force per- 
sonnel, and, therefore, a definite mo- 
rale factor; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That this Association 
go on record as favoring immediate 
action by the United States Air Force 
and the Congress of the United States 
to remedy this situation. 


> CAREER OFFICER EDUCATION. 

WHEREAS, Unification. of our 
Army, Navy and Air Force into an 
efficient combination of services that 
can provide security without bank- 
ruptcy must be ultimately based upon 
a unified educational program and 
experience for career officers; and 

WHEREAS, The Armed Forces 
have outgrown the United States Mil- 
itary Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy as they are presently 
organized; and 

WHEREAS, This Association fa- 
vors the establishment of an Air 
Academy appropriate to the unifica- 
tion of our Forces, but believes that 
the establishment of an Air Academy 
similar to the Military and Naval 
Academies, without major changes in 














them and in the pattern they provide, 
would add to the present difficulties 
that must be overcome in achieving 
effective unification; therefore, 
RESOLVED, That this Association 
favors the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of Defense of a small commis- 
sion comprising representatives of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
an equal number of outstanding lead- 
ers in liberal and technical educa- 
tion, to recommend a plan for the edu- 
cation and training of career officers 
for our Armed Forces Mag A eX to 
the needs of unification. Such a plan 
should provide a common educational 
experience of at least two years for 
all such future officers, and should 
assure their familiarity with the or- 
ganization and basic techniques of 
the ground, sea and air forces before 
entering specialized service schools. 


>» SPONSORSHIP OF A MEMORIAL 
IN TRIBUTE TO ALL AIRMEN 
WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 
WORLD WAR II. 

WHEREAS, Recognition of the role 
played by airmen of all Services is of 
vital importance to the Air Force As- 
sociation; and 

WHEREAS, It is appropriate that 
the Association sponsor a movement, 
nationwide, to erect a fitting memor- 
ial to the everlasting memory of the 
Airmen of all branches of the Service 
who gave their lives in World War II; 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the President of 
the Air Force Association appoint a 
committee to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of a monument in tribute to the 
airmen from all Services who gave 
their lives in World War II, and that 
this committee recommend what 
form, what nature, this memorial 
should take. 


> INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION. 

WHEREAS, Survival in the air age 
has placed a new importance on our 
preparedness for rapid expansion of 
air weapon production; and 

WHEREAS, Many of us remember 
all too well the long years required to 
convert and tool up our industry for 
volume and output; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that no 
future aggressor will allow us the 
time for slow mobilization of our eco- 
nomic and industrial resources; there- 


ore, 

RESOLVED, That we commend 
the progress that has already been 
made in our industrial preparedness; 


and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That it is 
the policy of the Air Force Associa- 
tion to urge the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Secretary of 
the United States Air Force to give 
special attention to the early develop- 
ment of an overall plan for mobiliza- 
tion of all industries which will be 
called upon to build weapons and 
parts for our Air Force in the event 
of war. 


» MESSAGE TO “HAP” ARNOLD. 
WHEREAS, We of the Air Force 
Association who have served with 
and under General of the Air Force 
(formerly General of the Army) H. H. 
“Hap” Arnold, regret his absence 
from our convention, enforced by the 
strain of his tremendous war-time re- 
sponsibilities and contribution as the 
creator of the Army Air Forces and 
builder of the foundation of the United 
States Air Force, and miss the inspi- 
ration of his presence; therefore, 
RESOLVED, That we may wish 
him long life and great happiness in 
his well-earned retirement, we hereby 
instruct the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to convey to “Hap” Arnold the 
respect, affection and good wishes of 
this convention and the members of 
the Air Force Association, and to 
send him a copy of this resolution. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION STATEMENT OF POLICY for 1949-50 


The Air Force Association at its 
first annual convention in 1947 ex- 
pressed steadfast belief in a strong 
United States as the best insurance 
of world peace; and in airpower as 
the key to that strength. 

Meeting for its third annual con- 
vention the Air Force Association can 
take justifiable pride in the soundness 
of its concept. The events of the past 
year—as of the year previous—have 
confirmed its original premise. Air- 
power has been peace power. 

Although since 1947 a war of nerves 
has prevailed throughout the world 
it has not resulted in global combat. 
That it has not done so is attributable 
in greatest measure to the influence 
of the United States. Nor can anyone 
successfully deny that the chief im- 
plement of American influence has 
oa airpower—existing and poten- 
ial. 


The expressions of this airpower 
are known to all—the Berlin Air Lift, 
the presence of United States stra- 
tegic air forces in Europe, the evi- 
dences of progress in super-sonic 
flight and electronic control, the ex- 
perience of the Air Force with nu- 
clear weapons. These and kindred 
expressions of yet unveiled airpower 
have been mighty deterrents to ag- 
gression. 

But while we take pride in the 
proven efficacy of airpower as peace- 
power reflected by world events, the 
Air Force Association cannot be com- 
placent over the degree of recognition 
afforded airpower’s supreme impor- 
tance. 

The objective findings of the Presi- 
dential and Congressional Air Policy 
Boards have not been implemented so 
as to produce maximum airpower for 
the dollars expended. We attribute 
this deficiency to three major causes. 

First: The United States has not 
achieved true unification—full unified 
air direction of its Armed Services. 
The compromises necessary to the 
passage of the National Security Act 
of 1947 left it “lacking in strength, rife 
with duplication, inefficient and satu- 
rated with waste.” This conclusion 
the Air Force Association has pointed 
out previously. The Hoover Commis- 
sion has come to a similar conclusion. 

Second: The United States has no 
settled conviction. concerning the 
strength of the Air Force required. 
Within a period of months we have 
seen the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission make one set of recommen- 
dations. Conversely, we have seen 
the National Administration make 
another and very different set. In 
one year Congress authorizes an Air 
Force “in being” of one size. The 
next year the unit strength of that 
Air Force is drastically cut. 

Third: The United States is basing 
its defense budget not on strategic 
requirements but rather on political 
compromise. We do not suggest that 
Air Force is the sole line of national 
security. We recognize the impor- 
tance of balance in military economy 
and planning. On the other hand we 
contend that a new strategic concept 
of security is requisite and that that 
concept rests primarily on air power. 
We believe with Winston Churchill 
that “air mastery is today the su- 
preme expression of military power, 
and fleets and armies, however nec- 
essary, must accept a subordinate 
rank”; and that “this is a memorable 
milestone in the march of man.” As 
we view our strategic requirements 
in the present world of cold war, 
we contend that effective “balanced 
forces” cannot be achieved merely by 
allocating substantially equal expend- 
itures to each Armed Service. 

We advocate revision of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 (1) to give 
the Secretary of Defense the author- 
ity required by his responsibilities 
over the Departments under his 


charge along lines contemplated by 
the original unification bill; (2) to 
provide under that authority, a na- 
tional military establishment with a 
three-fold organization—a Depart- 
ment of the Army generally respon- 
sible for surface operations on land, 
a Department of the Navy generally 
responsible for operations on and 
under the water, and a Department 
of the Air Force generally responsible 
for all operations in the air, and (3) 
to provide for transfer of personnel 
from one service to another; 

We advocate legislation establish- 
ing the Air Force in being on the 
basis of the strategic requirements of 
this cold-war world. We seek neces- 
sary provision for procurement plan- 
ning, programming and actual pro- 
curement on a five-year basis as rec- 
ommended by the President’s Air 
Policy Commission; 

We advocate that the Chief Execu- 
tive, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Armed Services and the responsible 
Committees of the Congress take 
every precaution to assure that budg- 
ets of the respective Services be es- 
tablished on the basis of but one 
criterion—the strategic requirements 
of world peace and the security of 
the United States. : 

Turning to the civilian components 
of the Air Force,—an important ele- 
ment in the airpower of the United 
States,—we have advocated at an ap- 
propriate time and under appropri- 
ate conditions, necessary steps to 
combine the Air Reserve and the Air 
National Guard into one Federalized 
reserve component. 

We highly value the local support 
and organization which makes the 
Air National Guard effective. We 
believe that these underlying prin- 
ciples should be carefully preserved. 
We agree that the combination should 
not be initiated until it is clear 
beyond doubt that equivalent funds 
and organization will be as available 
to the Federalized component as to 
the National Guard units. 

The coficept of forty-eight state air 
forces is, however, so foreign to the 
penetrating power and range of mod- 
ern aircraft that we favor the ultimate 
well-planned and thought-out merger 
of Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard activities in one national com- 
ponent—when it is certain that the 
combined component will be more 
effective than divided strength. 

Our belief in the principle of unifi- 
cation of our Armed Services and of 
our airpower already has led us to 
seek unification of the organizations 
of former Air Force personnel, the 
objectives of which are the support 
and development of air power. We 
have within the last year given con- 
crete evidence of our will to bring 
about such unity. We shall continue 
to do so. 

We believe that United States air- 
power in being is the condition prece- 
dent to the survival of Western civili- 
zation. We also believe that improvi- 
dent uneconomical expenditure of 
public moneys will be as disastrous to 
our security as a paper Air Force. 
We must constantly bear in mind 
that military defense must be phased 
with all aspects of our national life. 

The total objective of peace and 
security for ourselves and a free 
world at a cost which permits a free 
and acceptable national economy is 
not an easy target. Yet with sound 
strategic concept based on the effi- 
cacy of airpower, and with careful 
budgeting based on the balance in- 
volved in that concept, we believe 
that objective attainable. To the fur- 
therance of this objective the Air 
Force Association once again dedi- 
cates its influence and its resources, 
with the firm conviction that air- 
power is the balance between a world 
of tyranny and a free world. 
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WORLD WAR Il 


| EUROPE—TORCH TO POINTBLANK 
(August 1942 to December 1943) 


The second of seven volumes covering the period between 
August 1942 and December 1943—Operation Torch to 
Pointblank—invasion of North Africa to the beginning of 
the all-out air assault on Germany. 896 pp., illustrated. 


University of Chicago Press 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG 


Here is the inside story of the Air Transport Command and 
how it grew, told by one of America’s great writers who 
served during the war as chief ATC historian. To that 
special fraternity of ATC personnel: This is your book. 


$6.00 







By OLIVER LA FARGE 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 








A TENT ON CORSICA 


A NOVEL BY 
MARTIN QUIGLEY 
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A Tent on Corsica, 
by Martin Quigley. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
192 pp. $2.75. 


Maybe your tent wasn’t on Corsica. 
It doesn’t really matter. Martin Quig- 
ley’s novel about a B-26 squadron could 
have been located anywhere. Maybe 
you were on Forts. That doesn’t matter 
either. A gunner’s life in wartime is 
pretty much the same no matter what 
kind of ship he flies. You'll meet a lot 
of old friends in A Tent on Corsica, 
for this is a story sharply focused on 
the combat airman. If you've ever 
sweated out 25 or 50 or 75 missions, 
you can move right into that tent. 

The brass had it all figured out. Fly- 
ing mediums off Corsica that summer 
_ of 1944, a man had one chance in four 
of completing his 75-mission tour. 
That’s the way the odds were stacked. 
One chance in four. In other theaters, 
where the casualty rate was higher, 
they cut down the tour to 50 missions 
or less, but the odds were always the 
same: Four to one you don’t make it. 

A new guy had trouble adjusting to 
that. It was natural to look for short 
cuts. Banky Thompson arrived in Cor- 
sica sweating out the arrival of a baby. 
He was terribly afraid that he would be 
killed before learning whether it was a 
boy or a girl. Maybe, he asked the first 
sergeant, he could be grounded until 
the baby was born. The topkick’s an- 
swer pretty well sums up the way 
things were: “Look, you think now you 
could fly ’em if you only knew. As soon 
as you know, you'll think you could 
fly ’em if only you didn’t have a kid 
you never saw. You're here to fly 75 
missions, and you might as well settle 
down to flyin’ ’em one at a time. That’s 
the only way I know to do it.” 

Quigley acknowledges that he never 
flew a tour of duty such as the one 
which forms the basis of his book. But 
as a former 12th Air Force sergeant 
with a good ear and a feeling for people, 


he has succeeded in capturing the fla-_ 


vor and essence of a gunner’s life. 

A heterogeneous group of men, 
thrown together against their will into 
a life as unnatural as any life can be, 
presents an interesting problem to the 
novelist. For the common danger and 
the common boredom throw soldiers 
together in friendships that are stronger 
than most in civilian life. Yet each 
man clings to his own identity and the 
basic personal problems arising from 
his wartime situation remain his and his 
alone to resolve or crack under. 

Quigley’s story is primarily con- 
cerned with these two co-existing sides 
to a soldier’s life. Banky Thompson 
solves ‘his conflict, Alvin Jenks doesn’t. 


Others had their problems solved for 


them by enemy flak. 
Don’t get the idea that A Tent on 














Phe Btoman’s Bookshelf 








Corsica is heavy going. It isn’t. Martin 
Quigley has a sense of humor and his 
characters have their lighter moments. 
Have you ever had the good fortune to 
stand waist-deep in rare old vintage 
wine? Now there’s a situation that of- 
fers unlimited possibilities. 


The Army Air Forces in World 
War Il, 


Edited by W. F. Craven & J. L. Cate. Uni-. 


versity of Chicago Press. 896 pp., illus- 
trated. $6.00. 

. The first of a planned seven volume 
set covering the history of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces in World War II was 
published last year and dealt primarily 
with plans and early operations. Now 
the second volume has been released, 
and it has become obvious that the set, 
when completed, will be the definitive 
reference work for all phases of Air 
Force activity during the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is more than that. The 
historians in charge of the project have 
done a beautiful job in integrating Air 
Force activities with ground and sea 
operations so that the reader gets a 
rounded picture of all major operations. 

Volume II covers the period between 
August 1942 and December 1943, or, 
roughly speaking the story of the Air 
Force from Operation Torch (invasion 
of North Africa in November 1942) to 
Operation Pointblank (the combined 
bomber offensive against the Axis). This 
offensive, of course, continued after De- 
cember 1943 and Volume III of the 
series will deal with the later period. 

The book is beautifully gotten out—it 
is readable, thoroughly documented, and 
well illustrated. Each operation is traced 
through all its stages—from early top- 
level planning, right down through 
execution, tabulation of results and care- 
ful analysis of possible reasons for its 
success or failure. _ 

There doesn’t seem to be a single op- 
eration of any importance omitted. Re- 
member the famous Palm Sunday mas- 
sacre over Cape Bon in April, 1943? 
That was the day that four P-40 Squad- 
rons with a top cover of Spits shot down 
between 50 and 70 German transports 
and 16 fighter escorts with a loss to 
themselves of six P-40s and a Spit. 

Then there is the story of the cam- 
paign against the Italian island of Pan- 
telleria. The defeat of this island marked 
the first time in military history that 
enemy-held territory was conquered 
solely by air action and naval blockade. 
Our Air Forces in North Africa hit the 
fortified island with everything but their 
old C-ration cans as a steady stream of 
planes, ranging from P-38s to B-17s 
rocked enemy defenses for days on end 
until the island commander hung out the 
white flag. 

This isn’t a book you can sit down 


and read through. But its a book you 
will want to have on your bookshelf to 
read now and then. 

The Eagle in the Egg, 

by Oliver La Farge. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
309 pp. $3.50. 


One of wartime aviation’s most dra- 
matic stories was the growth of the Air 
Transport Command from nothing at 
all to*the greatest airway network the 
world has ever known. At its peak, dur- 
ing the summer of 1945, ATC was flying 
to virtually every corner of the globe: 
from Greenland to New Zealand, from 
Alaska to South Africa. 

The Eagle and the Egg, by Oliver La 
Farge is the story of ATC. No one is 
better equipped than La Farge to tell 
that story. An outstanding professional 
writer and Pulitzer Prize winner, La 
Farge served ATC during the war as 
chief historian. 

But, as the author himself says, this 
book is not the complete history of the 
Air Transport Command. 


Rather than attempt to tell the whole ~ 


story, Mr. La Farge has more or less 
arbitrarily picked out those phases and 
incidents in the ATC saga which, when 
taken all together give the essence of the 
growth and development of the com- 
mand and the spirit of the men, big and 
little, who made the eagle fly. 

He tells the fascinating story of a 
“civilian airline” which the ATC ran 
into neutral Sweden from bases in Scot- 
land for the purpose of delivering sup- 
plies which Sweden. otherwise would 
have to get by currying favor with the 
Nazis. This line flew over German-occu- 
pied Norway. Its planes were unarmed 
and manned by ATC personnel wearing 
civilian clothes. On their return trips, 


_ the transports picked up American air- 


men who had been forced down on 
Swedish soil. 

Sad to relate, the establishment of 
ATC routes in the Pacific was made 
more difficult by the intense opposition 
of the U.S. Navy, which looked upon 
the Pacific theater as their private do- 
main and wanted no competition from 
the Army. Mr. La Farge accounts again 
the notorious story of Guadalcanal, a 
campaign in which, he says, Navy 
chauvinism “greatly prolonged the agony 
of the heroic Marines. 

NATS (Naval Air Transport Services) 
had concentrated most of its strength in 
the Pacific and the relations between the 
two organizations can hardly be de- 
scribed as cordial. With the Navy firmly 
entrenched on most of the islands, Army 
people, even the combat B-29 crews who 
were carrying the war to the enemy, 
had to fight for the very necessities of 
life—their poor food and wretched hous- 


ing contrasting sharply with luxurious * 


Navy fare. 
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Resolutions 


> REFERENCE TO CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

WHEREAS, The national consti- 
tution of the Air Force Association 
is frequently subject to provisional 
amendment by the Board of Direc- 
tors; and 

WHEREAS, The Squadrons are 
frequently not advised as to the adop- 
tion of such provisional amendments, 
and therefore do not have an up to 
date version of the constitution; 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, That it be reiterated 
that the basic responsibility and au- 
thority for modifying the constitution 
lies in the membership and that the 
Board of Directors are given the au- 
thority to change the constitution 
only because the organization is still 
in the formative period, and only for 
emergency purposes, and that the 
trend and the objective will be to, as 
soon as practicable, return the full 
authority of constitutional amend- 
ments to the membership; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Board of Directors advise all Squad- 
ron and Wing Commanders of every 
constitutional amendment immediate- 
ly following its adoption. 


> APPRECIATION TO THE 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 

WHEREAS, In view of the splendid 
manner in which the convention has 
been planned and arranged, it would 
be most appropriate to express our 
appreciation; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That the appreciation 
of the entire membership be ex- 
pressed for the work of the Chicago 
membership in being hosts to the 
convention, and for the work of the 
various committees who handled this 
convention. 


CONTINUED 
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The Finest Military Cap in the 





NOW 
5% OFF “ae 
TO AFA MEMBERS 


Luxenberg, the most distinguished name in 
military caps for 25 years now offers Re- 
serve and Regular Officers who belong to 
AFA a special 5% discount on the new 
Blue 84 cap. $19.50 value for $18.50. Get 
the best and save yourself a buck in the 
bargain. Hand-made of the finest felt, calf- 
skin visor and straps, featuring the famous 
““Lux-Roll-Edge’’ that insures perfect lines 
always. 


TO AFA MEMBERS ONLY 
$18.50 


Or, if you prefer, get the Luxenberg 
Style ‘‘E’’ cap, (made the same as the 
Luxenberg) in gabardine or Serge 84 
for only $13.75. Regular $14.50 value. 


WHICHEVER YOU CHOOSE, 
THERE’‘S NO FINER CAP AT ANY PRICE 


Perfect fit assured, if you send your correct 
hat size. Mail orders shipped postpaid 
promptly on receipt of your check or money 
— BE SURE AND GIVE CORRECT 


WRITE DIRECT TO AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
ATTENTION DEPT. K 
901 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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First Giant 


ideas of the future. Great things—and 
the B-19 is a great thing—may be dealt 
with properly only in terms of humble 
simplicity. Today we stand not at Z 
but at A in the aviation alphabet. This 
bombing Behemoth—this B-19—is one 
of the Air Corps’s dreams come true.” 

Just solving the physical problems of 
manufacture taught the Air Force much 
about building big bombers. Tire com- 
panies, for example, had never before 
attempted anything approaching the 
size of the gigantic rubber shoes, eight 
feet across, which carried the B-19 
down the runway. The enormous wheel 
measurements made it possible for en- 
gineers to use a demountable flange 
that bolted on rather than the conven- 
tional lock ring type. This method had 


to be tried on a large plane and after — 


prolonged testing on the B-19, the de- 
sign was later incorporated in all our 
modern large bombers. 

The size of the B-19 permitted the 
setting up.of observation platforms and 
test instruments which recorded in- 
flight stress measurements for the first 
time. Engineers estimate that this saved 
millions of dollars in the design of fu- 
ture big planes. 

The B-19 was originally powered by 
Wright Cyclone radial engines capable 
of 2,000 horsepower, which were later 
modified and used on the B-29. Much 
of the original flight data on them was 
obtained while they were installed on 
the B-19 and it was then that the high 
capacity turbos were perfected for fu- 
ture use on the Superfortress. 

In January 1944, the B-19 took off 
with a new set of engines—the most 
powerful inlines ever built. These Alli- 
son 24-cylinder V-type power plants 
capable of 3,000 horsepower each, were 
two of the same type used in the F-51 
and other inline fighters. 

And for the first time we had a plane 
whose wings were large enough to per- 
mit installation of a catwalk and the 
introduction of in-flight maintenance 
techniques on engines. These tech- 
niques were later adapted for use on 
the B-36. 

The B-19 was the biggest bomber 
ever built for the Air Force until the 
construction of the B-36. Its wing 
span was 212 feet, length 132 feet, and 
its tail section stood more than 41 feet 
from the ground. The B-19 could carry 
a gross weight of 162,000 pounds in- 
cluding 11,000 gallons of gas. Its hol- 
low steel propellers were 18 feet in di- 
ameter and the pitch of the two inboard 
props could be reversed giving addi- 
tional braking action for landings. 

During its long, illustrious career, the 
B-19, despite its experimental nature, 
never suffered a major accident. Dur- 
ing its declining years, it became a part 
of the Air Museum at the Davis-Mon- 
than AFB, and many people crawled 
through her long fuselage, poked at her 
tires and gaped at her size. Then it be- 
gan to gather rust and dust and salvage 
was the next and final step for a great 
and gallant plane. 





Bob Johnson 
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Manhattan Squadron. At a time when 
the squadron was floundering, Bob took 
over command. He set up a program 
featuring speakers like Alexander P. 
Seversky, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

One of the big problems the Man- 
hattan Squadron had was finding a 
suitable meeting place. Bob found one: 
the Wings Club in the Biltmore Hotel. 

From the Manhattan Squadron Bob 
branched out into activities of AFA’s 
First Division composed of some 18 or 
20 squadrons in the New York area 
whose representatives met monthly to 
work out mutual problems. Last year 
he was Vice Commander of the New 
York State Wing. He has thus learned 
what AFA’s problems and opportunities 
are at every level. 

Bob is the first AFA President to oc- 
cupy a command position in the Air 
Reserve. From September 1948, to 
April 1949, he was CO of 38rd. Night 
Recon Squadron. He is now Operations 
Officer and acting CO of the 84th 
(corollary) Fighter:Group. 

Bob’s civilian job, is with Republic 
Aircraft. His title is Sales Liaison En- 
gineer, which takes a bit of explaining. 
Actually what he does most, or will do 
most as soon as he settles down, is fly 
around the country to various Air Force 
fighter units demonstrating the F-84, 
getting the reactions of the pilots that 
are already flying it, and generally ex- 
changing ideas. 

What’s he going to do as President 
of the Association? Well he’s been in 
office less than a month at this writing, 
which is hardly time to have set his 
plans down in detail. But he already 
has an outline. Included are: 
> A somewhat broader approach to the 
airpower problem. Bob, like his former 
boss Hap Arnold, believes that air- 
power is something that is measured in 
terms of a nation’s total air effort—com- 
mercial and private as well as military. 
Bob proposes to direct AFA’s interest 
in all three phases rather than concen- 
trating on the military alone. 
> Greater decentralization of authority. 
The vice-presidents of AFA _ were 
elected on a geographical basis for a 
purpose. Bob intends to use them. 
> More AFA participation in com- 
munity activities. Having served in the 
lower echelons of AFA, Bob knows 
what can be accomplished in small 
communities in the promotion of air- 
power by the exertion of a little or- 
ganized effort. He doesn’t intend to 
let the opportunities go by default. 

Bob’s pretty wife Barbara, it might 
be mentioned in passing, has already 
learned what it is to be an AFA widow. 
The day after his election at the Con- 
vention Bob called an evening meeting 
of all the AFA directors present. His 
wife had scheduled a reunion with 
some relatives. But she had to go by 
herself. Bob sent his regrets. It, was 
like the day at the Lawton Air Show. 
He had found a great new world full 
of unlimited possibilities. His mind 
was back on that single track. 
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A new electronic answer to extreme tempera- 


ture control problems. Designed by AiResearch, 
this device anticipates temperature changes— 
moves to correct them before they occur! 


Useful in maintaining aircraft cabin and engine 
temperatures at a pre-selected level, the “Weather 
Brain” can be adapted. for use wherever extremely 
close temperature regulation is required. 


About the size of a human brain, the electronic 
regulator receives signals from highly sensitive “pin 
head” temperature anticipators ... transforms them 
into command signals to electrically actuated by-pass 
valves which control the mixture of hot and cold air. 
Thus, even if a plane is diving at supersonic speed from 
the blue cold of 40,000 feet to 100-degree heat at sea 


AiResearch 





DIVISION OF 





THE GARRETT CORPORATION 








PTAVY 


level, its cabin “weather” can be maintained precisely 
at the temperature the pilot selects. 

The “Weather Brain” is another example of the 
ability of AiResearch to design and manufacture spe- 
cialized equipment for hard-to-do jobs. It indicates 
why nearly every type of high-altitude and jet aircraft 
produced in the U.S. carries AiResearch equipment. 


@ Whatever your ficld—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in. excess of 100,000 rpm--invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas 
and liquid heat exchangers; air pressure, 
temperature and other automatic controls. 





4 An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 








carn AVIATION 


BIG DEMAND FOR GRADUATES 


Every month new CAL-AERO graduates 
are hired by employers who say “We 
positively can’t use anyone right now 
but experienced men.’’ Why! ... one 
look at sample of work the applicant has 
performed does it. Since 1929, Aircraft 
Industry employers have recognized the 
real experience inherent in CAL-AERO 
training and look to CAL-AERO for 
the best, most practical, Aeronautical 
Engineering Designers and Mechanics — 
Approved foe Veterans. 


Write for full information — Dept. AF 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1 - - CALIFORNIA 














$9000 A YEAR? 
$66 Sears 

















Then here’s your chance to 
enter a business offering an 
opportunity for unlimited 
earnings . . . plus the satisfac- 
tion of rendering a worthwhile 
community service. Many of 
our representatives earn $4,000 
to $9,000 a year, and more! 

To find out more about the 
opportunities offered to you in 
a life insurance selling career, 
send for our free booklet, 
*“‘The Career For Me?” which 
includes a preliminary test to 
help determine your aptitude. 
If your score is favorable, our 
Manager in or near your 
community will explain our 
excellent on-the-job training 
course and the famous Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
which provides liberal com- 
missions, service fees and a 
substantial retirement income 
at 65. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5, N.Y. 
FIRST IN AMERICA 








FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘‘THE CAREER FOR 
ME?’’——-ADDRESS DEPT. 2 
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AIR POWER AWARDS continuen 


ing public service; with it goes our high 
regard and lasting affection. 


Honorable Carl. Vinson 
Military Statesman 

The Honorable Carl Vinson was a 
pioneer in recognizing the growing com- 
plexity of modern warfare, the increas- 
ing dependence of the military upon 
scientific research and development, the 
needs of adequate preparedness, the re- 
quirements “of the services for compe- 
tent, well-trained personnel, the neces- 
sity for modern military organization, 
and the need for mutual confidence and 
teamwork between military agencies en- 
gaged in a common mission. 

In his thirty-five years of service as a 
Member of Congress he has devoted 
himself directly to the intricate prob- 
lems of national defense. He has met 
these problems with a keen, vigorous 
mind; an honest, objective viewpoint; 
a determination to form judgment in 
keeping with the facts available, and a 
healthy, stimulating belief in the ability 
of his country. 

He has become well versed in the re- 
quirement of land, sea and air warfare. 
He is justly entitled to recognition as an 
outstanding military statesman. 

For his sincere interest, his many years 
of constructive endeavor and his out- 
standing contributions to the defense 
and security of the United States, this 
Citation of Honor for outstanding, pub- 
lic service is hereby awarded. 


National Geographic Society 


For Filling a Breach 


World War II introduced global con- 
flict for the first time in history, and with 
it the demand for cartographic informa- 
tion to guide American airmen and air- 
planes to the far corners of the earth 
and back again. 

That the military services could not 
meet this demand was part of national 
unpreparedness. That a non-military 
agency, the National Geographic So- 
ciety, could help fill the breach was at 
once a tribute to the significance of this 
organization and a testimonial to the 
civilian contributions that made victory 
possible. 

For its ability to meet the emergency 
requirements of its country, for its in- 
valuable contributions to the Air Force 
in accomplishing a global mission, The 
National Geographic Society is awarded 
this Citation of Honor for outstanding 
public service. 


Honorable Carl Hinshaw 


An Airpower Pioneer 


The Honorable Carl Hinshaw early 
recognized the inherent utility of the air- 
plane and its ability to contribute to 
the national defense, to commerce, and 
to the postal communication system of 
the United States. 








Never content with a- superficial 
knowledge of aeronautical subjects, he 
has devoted himself assiduously to a 
continuing study of the techniques and 
potentialities of aviation, and has be- 
come an outstanding authority both on 
civil and military aviation. 

In his distinguished career as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, he has been a pioneer 
in advocating and supporting legislation 
designed to secure for the United States 
the many advantages which result from 
international leadership in aviation de- 
velopment. 

For his sincere interest in Airpower 
as national policy and his many years of 
study and constructive endeavor in its 
behalf, for his outstanding contributions 
to the development and advancement of 
American aviation, this Citation of 
Honor for outstanding public service is 
hereby awarded. 


Fred C. Crawford 
An Air-Minded Civic Leader 


Fred C. Crawford is an air-minded 
civic leader whose influence on aviation 
development in his home community of 
Cleveland, Ohio, reflects great credit on 
this city and on himself. 

Having conceived the idea for the 
Air Foundation in Cleveland, he has 
served as President and guiding spirit 
of this non-profit organization which 
provides and assists scientific research 
and exploration in many fields of avia- 
tion, sponsors annual scholarships for 
advanced study in jet research and flight 
training, fosters youth education in aero- 
nautical pursuits, and acts as under- 
writer and sponsoring agency for the 
well-known National Air Races. 

For his outstanding community serv- 
ice and contributions to a better public 
understanding of aviation locally and 
nationally, Fred C. Crawford is awarded 
this Citation of Honor. 


Smithsonian Institution 


For Preserving the Record 


Smithsonian Institution has long seen 
the value in preserving man-made mile- 
stones in aviation progress. Its collection 
of aeronautical items for museum pur- 
poses was underway a full generation 
before the first flight of the Wright 
Brothers. 

The National Air .Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution is an outgrowth 
of that early interest in aviation. This 
Air Museum, with its valuable collection 
of aircraft and equipment, memorializes 
the national development of aviation 
and acts as a repository for scientific 
equipment of aeronautical significance. 

For its foresight in establishing the 
National Air Museum and thus contrib- 
uting to a better understanding of Air- 
power as a vital part of our national 
culture, the Smithsonian Institution is 
awarded this Citation of Honor for out- 
standing public service. 





when the McDonnell BANSHEE takes to the air 


The big positioning jobs on 
the Banshee are performed by 
Aeroproducts Actuators be- 
cause they’re built for the big 
jobs — because they are com- 
pact, reliable, accurate and low 
in weight-strength ratio. They 
reflect the experience in precise 
blade actuation perfected in 
the constant-speed Aeroprop. 


Because the efforts of Aero- 
products field service are ap- 
plied to your actuator as well 


as propeller needs, constant 
liaison is maintained. Let Aero- 
products, backed by General _ sign to production. 


1. Main landing gear door 


Operating load—1800 Ibs. 


eroproducts Actuators in Action... 





2. Main landing gear 3. Wing fold 4. Nose landing gear 
Stroke 8.55” Stroke 15.83” P 
Operating load—3950 Ibs. Operating load—7800 Ibs. Operating load—7000 Ibs. 





~ Aeropre ducts 


BUILDING for today 
DESIGNING for tomorrow 


ply aropropucrs DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * DAYTON, OHIO 














Motors Research, work with ~ 
you from development and de- 
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THE 


CONVAIR L-13 


“AERIAL 


JACK 





OF ALL 


TRADES” 


A folding-wing military liaison-ambu- 
lance plane, the L-13 is an all-purpose 
aircraft designed for front line field 
operation under the most rigorous 
conditions of climate, terrain, and en- 


a emy action. 


Ruggedly constructed and easy to 
maintain, the L-13 is an all-metal, 
single-engined, high-winged mono- 
plane, characterized by its load-car- 
rying capacity and its ability to take 


off and land within very limited spaces. 





Now in service with components of 
¢ == the United States Air Force and 
United States Ground Forces, the L-13 


has proved itself in test and actual 





field operation. 


Consolidat Vu" (ee  meecratt Cern STa tion 


San Diego, Califor: ’ Fort Worth, Texas 
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